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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@~—— 

ARLIAMENT is to meet on Tuesday, February 7th, not 

earlier than usual. Some of our Liberal contemporaries 
have been amusing themselves with painting a most misleading 
and pessimistic picture of the majority at the disposal of the 
Government, which they have managed to reduce to a point at 
which, according to them, the desertion of a dozen or a dozen 
and a half Whigs would land the Liberals in a defeat. This is 
all delusion. When this Parliament first assembled, the 
Liberals, if only thirty-one of the Home-rulers had voted with 
them, and thirty-two against them, would have had a majority 
of 114. We can still count on at least twenty-eight Home- 
rulers for the Government, and count on them more certainly 
than ever on any question not directly involving Home-rule, 
and on that question the Tories will hardly join the Home- 
rulers. Counting that the Liberals have lost a balance of ten 
seats since the general election, the Government can still ensure 
a working majority of considerably over eighty, and even if all 
the Liberal Home-rulers declined to vote on some exceptional 
occasion, a majority of considerably over fifty. 


*,* The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 





The news of the week from Ireland is comparatively slight. The 
Sub-Commissioners have now given 146 decrees, and the general 
average reduction of rent may be taken at one-fourth; but no 
important appeals have yet been made to the Commission. We 
note complaints that the witnesses as to value are terrorised, 
but no evidence is given of this; and the most truthful com- 
plaint seems to be that the Sub-Commissioners, when per- 
sonally surveying farms, are over-rapid. That is unavoid- 
able; and indeed, unless landlords and tenants begin to 
agree, we hardly see how the work is ever to end. The payment 
and refusal of rent are as yet about equal, taking area for area; 
but the outrages do not diminish. They are neither so 
numerous nor so savage as in many other periods, but they 
are carefully reported, and raise all over England a feeling 
that no possible concession will content the worse classes in Ire- 
land. ''he Government continues to arrest the Land Leaguers, 
but as yet the authority of the law has certainly not been re- 
established in the bad districts. In the wiuter assizes for 
Dublin, Kildare, Meath, Wicklow, Louth, and Westmeath, which 
opened on Thursday, it was stated that every variety of agrarian 
crime, and especially intimidation and arson, had in all the 
counties greatly increased. 


Prince Bismarck, for once in his life, is evidently undecided. 
His inclination is evidently for another dissolution, preceded by 
a direct appeal from the Emperor to his people; and he has, 
with this view, ordered the Imperial Message to be placarded 
on every church-door in Germany. But he knows that the 
Emperor, who chose him, is far too ill for a new conflict; he 
distrusts the Crown Prince, though hereafter he may come to 
terms with him, and he dislikes the only alternative open road, 
—reconciliation with the Ultramontanes. He has, therefore, 





after Cromwell’s fashion, been attending the meetings of Parlia- 
ment, and making moody, self-applausive speeches, described 
elsewhere, announcing concessions to Rome, and declaring that 
there shall be concessions to nobody. The scene is very curious, 
and not without a pathos of its own; but the outcome of it 
seems to be that the Chancellor waits, as near indecision 
as he ever was in his life. Nothing is going forward 
in Germany, the facts as to the Emperor’s health are 
carefully concealed, there are whispers of a Regency, and 
the only thing certain is that long conferences of an hour 
and an hour and a half take place between the Crown Prince 
and the Chancellor, who, on his side, finds comfort in telling 
Parliament openly that the Crown Prince can change nothing 
in the policy of the Empire, and that, “ For me, I am not in 
your service, but that of your Monarch.” The Opposition 
waits, too, though it rejects any direct proposition, refusing, 
for example, to establish an Economic Council, and everybody 
is disturbed. 


The Times’ correspondent declares that all France has given 
itself up to speculation, as in the days of John Law. The 
peasantry, with their vast aggregate savings, are buying risky 
shares on the Bourse, till “the Rue Quincampoix (where the 
Boursiers of the Regency used to gamble) now extends from 
one end of France to the other.’ Men buy and sell shares 
the very meaning of which they do not know, a broker, for 
example, doing a heavy transaction in “ Les Alpines,” which 
he at first thought was a railway, then fancied was a mine, 
and finally, discovered to be a “reorganised” ironfoundry. Prices 
have gone up till “ good” shares yield only three per cent., and 
speculations have been floated till the aggregate shares on the 
market, apart from Rentes and public loans of all sorts, reach a 
thousand million pounds. Including the Debt and the city loans, 
the bonds dealt in are estimated at two thousand million pounds 
English. The writer is evidently frightened by his figures, 
but the danger does not lie in the totals. France is 
richer than England, and the total nominally dealt in on the 
Stock Exchange is supposed to reach three thousand millions, 
but the ground of alarm in France is the preposterous 
belief in financing schemes which never can yield solid returns. 
They are sustained in various ways, the soundest one being the 
real demand for capital in central and eastern Europe at 
high rates of interest; but the crash must come, and any 
serious political occurrence would precipitate it. When it 
arrives, there will be a bad quarter of an hour on all Ex- 
changes, and anybody who is out of speculation may con- 
gratulate himself. An angry word spoken by M. Gambetta, 
or Prince Bismarck, or even Count Kalnoky, the new Austrian 
Chancellor, might be followed by a “Black Friday” all over 
Europe 
week, on the more important part of which,—the Irish part,— 
we have said enough elsewhere. We may add here that he 
laughed at Lord Salisbury for saying that the Russians had 
plauted their outposts at Merv, and that a railway had been 
made from the Caspian Sea to Askabad, when he ought to have 
known that neither event had happened ; and remarked that the 
Russian advance into the Turcoman country was simultaneous 
with our advance into Afghanistan, and was not affected in the 
slightest degree either by our successes or reverses in Afghani- 
stan. He commented on the curiously unofficial and offensive 
boast that the Government to which Lord Salisbury belonged 
had “hunted the Russian Mission out of Afghanistan,” and 
remarked that it was the rightful ruler of Afghanistan whom 
they had really hunted out of Afghanistan into the arms of 
Russia; and that it was an Afghan prince long resident in 
Russia, a Russian pensioner, on whom the late Government had 
fixed to take his place. The late Government had “scuttled 
out” of Cabul much faster than the present Government 
senttled out of Candahar; but the present Government had 
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esteemed Candahar not a gain, but a danger, as well as an ex- 
pense, and had consequently evacuated it. And Lord Harting- 
ton was satisfied that England is not less content with the 
terms on which it had escaped from foreign complications, than 
with that escape itself. _ Pe 


Sir William Harcourt also made a very able speech last Satur- 
day, at Derby, full of his usual wit. He compared the state of 
Treland under the undisputed Tory rule of fifty years ago with 
its state now, and said thut bad as it still is, there could be no 
comparison between the two, so much worse was its condition 
in every way under the Tory tyranny. He pointed out, too, 
that Judge Fitzgerald had tried to alarm the recent Tory 
Government with the achievements of the Land League before 
they left power, but failed; and that “the nurses who sat by 
the cradle of the Land League,’ namely, the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Mr. James Lowther, were the persons whose duty 
it was to have stifled it in its infancy, if infanticide had been 
possible in the case of such a sturdy child as that. He 
dwelt on the hearty approval given to the principle of the Irish 
Land Bill by such thorough Irish Conservatives as Mr. Kavanagh 
and Mr. MacNaghten, and ended a very effective speech by 
referring to Lord Beaconsfield’s joke against Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government of 1869-74, that it reminded him of a range of 
exhausted volcanoes:—“ They thought the volcanoes were 
extinct ; but when the elections of 1880 came, why, the crater 
was pretty lively then. That was the result of six years of 
Conservative government, but that was not much of an erup- 
tion. Just give us six months of a Salisbury administration, 
and then you will see what you will see. In my opinion, the 
volcano will pour forth a lava which will bury Tory principles 
and Tory administrations as Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
buried, and future generations will excavate them, and regard 
them with a species of antiquarian curiosity.” 


A great meeting of farmers was held on Thursday at 
Aberdeen. It was attended by delegates from 40,000 farmers 
of Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine, and the proceedings were 
most enthusiastic. The general drift of the resolutions was 
that agriculture was now in a position in which rent must be 
reduced, and greater security given to the tenant by the land- 
lords ; and if they would not do it, “ this meeting earnestly ap- 
peals to the Government to introduce next Session, as a measure 
of the first importance, a Bill giving effect to the recent declara- 
tion of the Prime Minister, that it is essential to secure to the 
tenant, not a part, but the whole of his interest in the land, his 
interest in his improvements, and his interest, as the law may 
define it, in his tenure. Further, this meeting is of opinion 
that any Bill to be effectual must be made applicable to existing 
leases during the currency thereof, except in those cases where 
improvements have been made the subject of express bargain 
between landlords and tenants.” 


In the Tines of this day week appeared a long letter from 
Mr. F, H. O’Donnell, the Member for Dungarvan, announcing 
with much pomp that “the Conservative policy in relation to 
agrarian reform in Ireland is now practically identical with the 
policy of Mr. Davitt and Mr. Parnell,’—an announcement re- 
ceived with a good deal of dismay and incredulity in the Con- 
servative camp, though the Conservatives in Londonderry and 
elsewhere seem to be very willing to accept any of the advan- 
tages likely to result from such an impression, though, for 
obvious reasons, they decline to row in the same boat with the 
great heroes of Irish independence. Mr. O’Donnell’s letter 
gives a very topsy-turvy view of recent Irish history,—calmly 
asserting, for instance, that the Disturbance Bill of 1880 “ pro- 
posed to forbid, under severe pecuniary penalties, the exaction 
of all rents due to landlords throughout the whole extent of 
those Iris: districts scheduled as ‘distressed districts,’ ’’? which 
is exactly as true—or false—as that it proposed to forbid, under 
severe pecuniary penalties, the exaction of any other class of 
debts against which the Court might find that there was equit- 
ably a credit to be set off; but Mr. O’Donnell’s great object was 
to blacken the Liberals, and to assert that Lord Salisbury’s policy 
of establishing in Ireland peasant-proprietorship and landlord 
compensation, is now the policy of Mr. Parnell and Mr. Davitt. 
If it is, they have changed their policy very materially since 
they were committed to jail. In the meantime, Lord Salisbury 
is weleome to the hypothetical glory of these notable conver- 
sions, nor will the Liberal Party fail to profit by Mr. O’Donnell’s 


philippics. He is one of those who confer more by his oppo- 


sition than by his aid. 





Lord Carnarvon seems to have quitted his +éle of calm and 
impartial observer. At Portsmouth on Wednesday he made a 
distinctly party speech, declaring the present Government to 
be at once weak and revolutionary, attributing the state of 
Ireland (which is due to the Parnellites, now allied to the 
Tories), the paralysis of Parliament (which the Government is 
trying to remedy}, and the arrest of English improvement, to 
the Liberals. ‘That may be fair party fighting, though we 
expect better things from Lord Carnarvon ; but he proceeds to. 
denounce the Cléture, which will restore to the House of Com. 
mons its liberty of action, as an interference with liberty, and 
to denounce Liberals for having passed thirty-eight Coercion 
Bills, while the Tories have only passed eleven. Which is Lord 
Carnarvon really intending to blame, the paralysis of Parlia- 
ment or its cure, the anarchy of Ireland or the efforts so often 
made to restore the Island to order? We do not like Coercion 
Bills, preferring severe regular laws; but where both parties 
have used the same device, accusation surely becomes neither. 
We are sorry to see Lord Carnarvon quit the old impartial réle, 
for which both his culture and his temperament have hitherto. 
inclined him. Fifty men can plead a plaintiff’s cause, for one. 
who can sum up. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson has been the first to declare that if the 
policy of the present Government does not succeed in recon- 
ciling Ireland, as he hopes it will, he would much rather accept 
“ disintegration,”—in spite of the dismay with which British 
constituencies are filled by that pentasyllabic word,—than 
keep Ireland to be a source of weakness and disaster. Dis- 
integration, he says, has often done us good, as when we gave 
up Calais, the United States, the Ionian Islands, and so forth. 
That is all very well, but would Sir Wilfrid Lawson be prepared 
to give up the Isle of Wight or the Isle of Thanet, if it became 
thoroughly disaffected ? If we could shove Ireland across the: 
Atlantic, no doubt we might remove a source of weakness by 
“ disintegration ;” but where she is, Ireland independent and 
hostile would be both more miserable herself, and a cause of 
more misery to us, than even Ireland disaffected and hostile 
but also powerless for mischief. 


Twenty-six Judges and 250 members of the Bar attended an 
entertainment given on Monday, at the Inner Temple, to Sir 
George Bramwell, the retired Lord Justice of Appeal. The 
meeting was remarkable for the sincere cordiality with which 
any praise of its object was received, and for a certain genuine- 
ness in the eulogies poured out, which is very often wanting. 
Sir H. James and Lord Coleridge both spoke warmly, and both 
were received in a way which showed that the strong old Judge, 
known to the public as distinctly a “ hanging Judge,” from his 
abhorrence of cruelty, had acquired the affection, as well 
as the respect, of the whole profession. Sir G. Bramwell, 
in his reply, showed that he was aware of this reputation, 
and declared that his practice had always been to avoid severe 
sentences on a first offence. He spoke, too, with thorough 
bonhomie, feeling, and wit of the difficulty he had sometimes had 
in keeping an equable mind, confessed to “an anxious temper,” 
and begged, quite unnecessarily, as the cheers of the whole 
meeting assured him, pardon of any whom he might have 
offended. The tone of the meeting was a real honour, even to 
a Judge like Sir G. Bramwell. 


Mr. Goschen made a most important speech at Rugby on 
Tuesday, in which he stated that he was strongly in favour of 
enfranchising the soil, and giving more security to tenants, 
though not through free sale, which, he held, would give the 
farmer the benefit not only of his own improvements, but of 
property rights which were not his own. He was ready to sup- 
port a scheme of county government, under which the Councils 
should be elected by the ratepayers, and should hold all the 
powers of the taxing bodies now in existence, who are so 
numerous that he himself received 87 taxpapers for one property 
valued at £1,100 a year. He would make the elections dignified, 
would give each district a civil head or mayor, and would sur- 
render to the council some control over the local church and its 
services. ‘ The despotic sway of the Incumbent is opposed to 
the spirit of the age.” Mr. Goschen would also reform the 
rates, divide them between owner and occupier, and relieve 
agriculture by handing specified branches of national revenue 
over to local control. Mr. Goschen concluded a speech of most 
unusual force, by supporting the reform of procedure, and 
denouncing the Conservative alliance with th2 Paraellites a3 
discreditable to the former. 
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Lefroy was executed on Tuesday, after making a complete 
gonfession of his guilt, and retracting all the rhodomontade so 
seriously accepted in many quarters as to his concern in the 
Chatham murder. We observe that a contemporary, not usually 
given to such enterprises, actually interviewed the hangman on 
the subject, and elicited his “ opinion ” as to Lefroy’s case and 
the justice of his centence. Is this worthy of such a journal ? 
Interviewing is in general an unhealthy practice, but when it 
comes to obtaining for the public the opinion of the poor man 
who executes capital sentences for us, It becomes disgusting. 
We might as well interview the dustman as to his opinion of 
sewage, and what ought or ought not to be reckoned sewage. 


The French Chamber has finally decided, by 400 to 52, that 
it will keep Tunis. The question was raised on ‘Thursday, in 
the form of a motion from the Clémenceau side to refuse 
the credits demanded for the forces, and M. Gambetta 
made a clear though not satisfactory statement. He should 
not interfere with Tripoli, and should not annex Tunis, 
but he should reduce that Regency to order, and then 
govern it through the Bey, and an administration reorgan- 
ised on the Egyptian model, with French control over 
taxation and the Treasury. There must be a French garrison, 
lest the Arabs should massacre all Europeans and France be 
held responsible, butit should be as, speedily as possible reduced 
toa minimum. The Chamber accepted these promises and voted 
the credits, and it is understood in Paris that M. Gambetta’s plan 
is to ledve 20,000 soldiers in Tunis partly paid by the Bey, and to 
govern through the Bey and a Cabinet of Frenchmen holding 
all important offices. This is, of course, annexation in all but 
name. 


In the discussion on the serutin de liste, M. Gambetta said 
that one of his main reasons for proposing it was to break the 
power of influential constituencies to besiege their Deputies for 


appointments. He considered the demands of the Depu- 
ties for patronage directly injurious to administrative 
efficiency. This appears to be one of M. Gambetta’s 


fixed ideas, as is also his belief that Deputies and Senators 
should not be directors of public companies; and _ his 
new Minister of the Interior, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, has 
already issued a Circular to the Prefects, declaring that 
they alone can recommend appointments and promotions in the 
Civil Service. Requests involving patronage, forwarded to the 
Ministry by unauthorised persons, will be returned unanswered. 
This is a severe blow at a rampant evil; but M. Gambetta, if 
he is in earnest, will have to go farther than this. All experi- 
ence shows that as long as it is possible to make appointments 
by mere fiat, Ministers will yield to political pressure. It will be 
needful either to insist on competitive examination for the Civil 
Service, or to punish solicitation as a form of bribery. Even 
with competitive examinations, the Prefects, who must promote, 
will be besieged by the Deputies. 

M. Paul Bert, the new Minister of Public Worship in France, 
received his subordinates in that Ministry on Sunday, and made 
a speech, in which he declared that in his judgment a Minister 
of Worship should be neither religious nor irreligious. He 
“should be the Minister of the general police of worship,” that 
is, should supervise the execution of the laws regulating the 
relations of Churches with the State. Those laws, founded on 
the Concordat, “were the conditions of the existence of the 
Catholic Church in the bosom of civil society.” They had in 
times of governmental weakness been laxly interpreted, and 
overlaid with ordinances and decrees favourable to the Church. 
The Concordat must be stripped of these excrescences, though it 
should itseif be observed, “as the surest guarantee against 
the encroachments of the Catholic Church, which is always 
going ahead.” Its “strict enforcement is the safest resource 
for delaying that great movement which has begun in this 
country, and which is carrying us towards the separation 
of Church and State,—a movement the only reason for which 
is the intemperance of one side and the weakness of the other.” 
The only part of the Concordat which might be allowed to fall 
into desuetude is that which relates to discipline and dogma. 
M. Bert means evidently that his function is to treat the Church 
as a distrusted and hostile body, to be watched and controlled 
with all the rigour of the law. We have said enough on this 
strange position elsewhere, but must add here that the department 
already, as M. Flourens confessed at this interview, refuses to 





institute priests until convinced that they are not hostile to the 
existing régime. 


In his speech to his Liskeard constituents of yesterday week, 
Mr. Courtney, who is now Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 
gave a very satisfactory account of the reason of Mr. Sendall’s 
selection for the Lieutenant-Governorship of Natal :—‘ Lord 
Kimberley searched through and through the list of available 
persons, to find the best man for the post at Natal, and fixed on 
Mr. Sendall, as the best of all the Civil servants. ..... Lord 
Kimberley has no more connection with Mr. Sendall than I 
have.” As the colonists had chosen to vote a higher salary, 
the range would be enlarged, and they might very likely have 
the choice of men with more ornamental letters, both before their 
name and after it, than Mr. Sendall can boast of. But evidently 
Mr. Courtney doubted whether a man so well fitted for the post 
would be thereby secured. Of course, the Lientenant-Governor 
of Natal ought to be in hearty co-operation with Sir Hercules 
Robinson, his High Commissioner at the Cape; and Mr. Sen- 
dail is, we believe, well known to Sir Hercules Robinson, and 
thoroughly trusted by him. Is that, perhaps, one of the chief 
reasons why the Natal colonists do not like Mr. Sendall ? 


The Bishop of Manchester yesterday week convened a synod 
of his clergy, not for discussion, but to receive his pastoral ex- 
hortation not to permit in any church of his diocese a ritual 
higher than that of the Cathedral. No minimum limit was 
prescribed, perhaps because the Evangelical clergy would cer- 
tainly have ignored it. We hardly understand the exhortation. 
It appears to make the ritual of all the churches in the diocese 
depend on that which the Dean of the Cathedral may choose to 
adopt, and therefore to ignore altogether the strict law of which 
we have hitherto heard so much. If the present High-Church 
Dean were to resign to-morrow and a Low-Church Dean were to 
succeed him, would the Bishop really have all the churches in his 
diocese at once conform to the ritual of the new Dean, whether 
legal or not? Indeed, as we believe, the ritual of the present 
Dean is not strictly legal, according to the Court of Appeal, since 
the cope is not worn in celebrating the Holy Communion. 
That omission, of course, does not concern parish churches, ex- 
cept as showing that it is not the legality of the cathedral 
ritual which makes the Bishop erect it into a standard for 
other churches, but simply the accident that he has selected 
it for his type. The new pastoral sounds to us like a confes- 
sion that a perfectly arbitrary rule, and that alone, can bring 
any order out of the reigning confusion. 

A pathetic case was heard before Mr. Justice Hawkins 
terday week. John Edwards, a prisoner in Coldbath Fields 
Prison, sent there for uttering counterfeit coin, had tamed a 
mouse as a companion, and formed a great friendship for him. 
The warders had taken this mouse from him and killed it, the 
prison rules not, of course, allowing the prisoners to keep pets. 
The prisoner, enraged at the death of his favourite, had assaulted 
one of the warders, and was indicted for the assault. Mr. 
Justice Hawkins charged favourably for the prisoner, expressing 
a good deal of sympathy for him, and the jury acquitted him. 
The truth is, that this was just a case which judicious prison 
authorities would have winked at. Of course, it would never do to 
permit prisoners to have favourite animals with them, buta mouse 
would not be often found in such a prison, still less the patience 
and gentleness requisite to tame it; and there could have been 
nothing but good in ignoring this slight and exceptional breach 
of prison rules. But warders, dressed in a little brief authority 
over a very rough set of men, are almost always tyrannic at 
heart. Ifthe prisoner had not been enraged by the cruel killing 
of his little companion, he would have been a worse man than 
he is. 


yes- 


It has been pointed out to us that a sentence in our “ Art” 
article last week is capable of serious misconstraction. The 
sentence is one in which it is stated that “ Mr. Maudie can and 
does practically force thousands of readers to peruse some in- 
different novel of the season.”” What we understood, and wished 
to be understood, by this, was that the existence of the circulat- 
ing library,—even of the best-managed ones, like Mr. Mudie’s,—- 
necessarily forces on the market a certain amount of second- 
rate novels. ‘This is, of course, one of the set-offs against the 
many educational advantages of the institution of Circulating 
Libraries. 


Consols were on Friday 99} to 993 xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD HARTINGTON ON IRELAND. 


ORD HARTINGTON’S speech at Blackburn on Saturday 

was not, in any sense, a great effort. But it was, 
perhaps, something better. 1t was the speech of a man of 
very strong common-sense, who saw that a great effort was in 
no way needful for the occasion,—that a slight effort would 
do, and would sufficiently dispose of all the virulent attacks of 
the Opposition. We shall not follow him into the Eastern or 
the Afghan questions, because no one now seriously affects to 
think the Eastern or Afghan policy of the Government a 
source of weakness. As the Zimes frankly admitted, in 
the passage which Lord Hartington quoted from it, the 
whole country is greatly relieved at having been extricated 
so easily “from external complications, which, during the 
ascendancy of Lord Beaconsfield, were perpetually disquieting 
commerce with rumours of war, and paralysing enterprise with 
fear of change.’’ On the Irish question, however, there is no 
doubt that the mind of the country is at present, and very justly, 
uneasy. And accordingly, the policy of the Conservatives has 
been to represent Lord Hartington’s views as over-ruled by 
those of his colleagues on this subject, that the Cabinet may 
seem to the country divided, and that the great authority of 
Lord Hartington may seem to go, not with Mr. Gladstone, 
but rather with Sir Stafford Northcote or Lord Salisbury. 
At Bristol, the other day, Lord Salisbury,—though with 
especial reference at the moment rather to the English land- 
lords than to the Irish,—threw out the general suggestion 
that Lord Hartington had no influence at all in the Cabinet 
to which he belongs. Now if the English people believed that 
this were in any way true of Lord Hartington’s attitude on the 
Trish question, no doubt it would tend to render the disquiet on 
this subject even more considerable than it has actually been. 
However, it will be difficult for this delusion as to a divided 
Cabinet to survive the Blackburn speech,—at least so far as 
Lord Hartington himself is concerned. As we said, Lord 
Hartington made no kind of effort at oratory, or even at moral 
effect. His speech reminds one of the batting of a lazy 
cricket-player, who finds that he is receiving a number of very 
easy balls, and who, without exerting himself perceptibly at all, 
blocks off one after another, and scores a run or two on each. 
There is so complete a want of basis for all these rumours, 
that Lord Hartington does not trouble himself to refute them. 
It is enough for him to put the matter just as Mr. Chamber- 
lain had put it, but with a somewhat sharper and more definite 
outline, and there to leave it, secure that the Tories are quite 
certain to find no distinction between his speech and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s, at all to the disadvantage of the latter. For 
example, the Tory leader in the Lords had expressed the greatest 
horror at Mr, Chamberlain’s doctrine that a policy of coercion in 
Ireland could not have been soonerattempted without alienating 
a large part of the popular support which it had, in the end, re- 
ceived. Lord Haitington took up precisely the same position, 
and enforced it with his accustomed vigour :—“I say that a 
Coercion Act is of no use, unless there exists the power to put 
it into force vigorously. I say that no Government can enforce 
coercion vigorously, unless it is supported by the great majority 
of opinion in Parliament and in the country. We have seen 
—we saw in the last Session—the reluctance with which many 
Members of Parliament approached the question of Coercion. 
Will any one tell me that if the Government had sought to 
introduce such measures sooner, or to carry them out before 
the time when they did carry them out, that reluctance 
would not have been greatly intensified? Will they tell me it 
would have been possible to carry a Coercion Act, until we 
were prepared at the same time to promise and to undertake 
that we would also introduce, if we could, a remedial measure 
of land reform? Will any one tell me that it would have 
been possible for the English Government, if the party of 
revolution had been reinforced, as it undoubtedly would have 
been reinforced, by precipitate action on the part of the 
Government, by a large contingent of sympathy and opinion 
in England,—would it have been possible for them to have 
made that vigorous, but I think necessary use of the Coercion 
Act, which has lately been made of it?’ It would be 
impossible to re-echo Mr. Chamberlain’s contentions in 
more distinct and unmistakable words. Lord Hartington 
declares that an effective Coercion Act could not have been 
carried sooner than it was, and more than this, that it could 
not beneficially have been put in full force sooner than it 
was; that the recent vigorous use of it to put down the Land 








League could not have been beneficially anticipated, because 


| if anticipated, a great deal of important opinion, the concur. 


rence of which is absolutely essential to success in such g 
policy as that, would have been withheld. Nothing said b 
Mr. Chamberlain went farther than that. And yet, as Lord 
Hartington’s opponents well know, it is literally true and un- 
deniable. If a feeble Coercion Act had been passed before a 
vigorous Coercion Act had been rendered possible, pure harm: 
would have been done. If the vigorous Coercion Act which was 
at length passed, had been used, as it has recently been used, to. 
put down the Land League, sooner than it was, pure harm, 
would have been done. The Government waited till public 
opinion was ripe for passing the Act suspending the Constitu- 
tion ; and they passed it. But even then, public opinion was: 
by no means ripe for a strong use of it. It was not till the. 
mild use of it had been tried, and had conspicuously failed, 
while the administrative preparations for the application of 
the remedial measure, on the other hand, were already 
matured, that the public voice justified the vigorous policy 
adopted within the last month or two. Whatever else may 
be said of Lord Hartington, it can hardly be said of him, 
again that he shrinks from accepting his full responsibility, 
first, for the delay in bringing forward Coercion, and then 
for the delay in enforcing the full powers which the Coercion, 
Act conferred. 

But there is still another important point in Lord Harting- 
ton’s mode of dealing with the Irish question, on which he: 
speaks even more explicitly than Mr. Chamberlain,—the. 
alleged right of the Irish landlords to compensation for the: 
privileges forfeited by some of them through the Land Act of 
last Session :—** As to compensation, of which we hear so 
much, that question was never raised openly and fully, even by 
the Opposition, in Parliament; and it would be well for those: 
who talk so freely about it, to remember that it is a very large: 
question. It is not a question merely of compensation toa 
few landlords, but to the whole of the landlords of Ireland. 
If it is necessary to compensate landlords whose rents were: 
avowedly rack-rents for the reduction they have suffered, why 
is it not also necessary to compensate good landlords who: 
have not thus raised their rents?” That goes to the very 
bottom of the question. Either you must compensate all, 
or none. To compensate those who have used their 
full power to screw the last penny out of their tenants,. 
and to leave those landlords uncompensated who, partly 
from a sense of justice and partly from a sense of patriot- 
ism, have refused to adopt this policy, would be to pay 
a bounty to those who deserve least, and to refuse it to those 
who deserve most. You have the choice between two courses. 
Either you must say that to rack-rent tenants who had made- 
their own improvements was intrinsically unjust,—though it 
was unfortunately legal,—and that so to change the law 
as to make what was intrinsically unjust also illegal, 
is not a change of the character for which compensation 
is due; or if you do not say that,—if you contend that the 
whole country which sanctioned the injustice, and not the un- 
just landlords alone, should be prepared to bear the burden of the 
sacrifice involved in removing that injustice,—then the persons 
who have the first right of all to be considered are those who 
voluntarily ignored their legal rights, in their consideration for 
the prosperity of the country and the welfare of their tenants. 
This is a point which needed clear statement, and no state- 
ment could be clearer than Lord Hartington’s. We should be 
surprised if, after the speech at Blackburn, any Member of 
the Cabinet is supposed to hold clearer views of the wisdom 
and equity of the Irish policy of the Government, than Lord 
Hartington. Moreover, in our opinion, the country will never 
sanction the compensation of a great class for the non-enforce- 
ment of legal but inequitable rights. But if not, still less: 
will it sanction the compensation of that part of the class: 
which did not hesitate to enforce those inequitable rights. 





PRINCE BISMARCK ON HIMSELF. 


a° is not very difficult, when one recalls Prince Bismarck’s 

history, to understand his attitude towards the new Par- 
liament. He has never been an admirer of Parliaments, and 
this Parliament is of such a complexion that he has gone back 
in imagination to 1863-65, when he, as yet a man unknown in 
Europe, advised his master to disregard Parliamentary votes, to 
dispense with a legal Budget, and to keep his conscripts for three 
years instead of two. Foreign events made his policy success- 
ful, and so charmed the nation that in 1867 the enlarged 
Prussian Parliament not only passed his Budget and desisted 
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from all effort to alter the military laws, but legalised all that 
had been illegal in the previous three years. The Prince now 
finds himself, as he thinks, opposed by the German Parliament, 
as he was once opposed by the Prussian, and he takes up, day 
after day, the same position,—indeed, repeats almost the same 
words. He is again a vassal of the Hohenzollerns, and he says 
once more, first of all, “I owe obedience not to you, but to your 
Monarch.” If “a Chancellor who shrinks from no effort to 
continue his national task finds himself unduly hampered and 
thwarted by factions and parties, then I must say that I shall 
regard the Monarchy as a much surer and safer pledge than 
Parliament for the preservation and promotion of German 
unity.” It is useless, he said again. to talk of England. In 
England, the Parliament goes first and the Monarchy follows ; 
in Germany, the Monarchy goes first. ‘“ Every measure that I 
submit must first have the signature of the Emperor.” It is 
precisely the old story over again,—that Parliament is not the 
real governing power; that if it will not agree to necessary 
measures, the Monarchy will still rule; and that, as to the 
Minister, he is the Emperor's servant, and not respon- 
sible to Parliament at all. “A responsible Ministry,” 
thundered the Prince, “ would only disintegrate and 
loosen the bonds of the Reich.” It is a Monarchy helped 
by a Parliament, and not a Monarchy restrained by a 
Parliament, that he seeks as his ideal. The only change 
in his attitude since 1865, is that whereas he then put for- 
ward the Monarchy only, he now puts forward the Monarch 
and himself, and resents opposition not only as ingratitude to 
the Emperor—* it is a calumny to say I claim gratitude for 
myself, when I have only done my duty "—but as a blunder 
in the national estimate of himself. ‘In the first ten years 
of his Ministerial activity, he had created the Empire, by three 
great wars.” In the second ten years, he “ had guided it past 
great dangers, especially those arising from mighty and menac- 
ing coalitions ;” and row that he had time to devote to internal 
affairs, he could be as successful as in those great enterprises, 
if only they would let him. But they would not. They were, 
so far as Liberals were concerned, all partisans, all at heart 
opposed to Monarchy, all personally hostile to himself,—to him, 
Bismarck, servant of the Emperor, who had only done his 
duty, and who so far from claiming a dictatorship, “ per- 
petually brought forward measures for them to criticise or 
reject, at their good pleasure.” 

Clearly, the Prince is not going to give way. He is going, 
first of all, to try for a majority, and, that failing, intends to 
continue to govern as servant of the Monarchy, and not of 
Parliament. In the debate of Wednesday on Herr Virchow’s 
interpellation as to the state of the negotiations with 
Rome, he made an almost open bid in a strangely sullen 
and fierce way for the support of the Ultramontanes, but 
with a reserve that he could do without them. He told Herr 
Virchow that the negotiations with Rome were no business 
of his, for that the German Empire and the Papacy had no 
relations. The King of Prussia was, however, bound to think 
of the interests of his Catholic subjects ; and as the Pope could 
affect those interests, and had ceased from injurious conduct 
towards the King, relations between Prussia and Rome would 
be renewed. A Nuncio would be received in Berlin, and a 
vote would be proposed in the Prussian Parliament for a 
Mission to the Vatican. The Ultramontane cheers were loud, 
and then the Minister hinted that the Civil Marriage Law 
might be sacrificed. He had never desired it, he said, but 
the Prussian Ministers had unanimously pressed it on him,—a 
remark believed to be a constitutional euphuism for the de- 
cided pressure exercised by the Emperor himself. Herr 
Windthorst was delighted, and the debate ended with an im- 
pression in the House that the Clerical-Conservative alliance 
was completed. That, however, is still doubtful, for the 
Chancellor accepts the alliance with a grudge; Herr Windt- 
horst makes reserves upon taxation—in the interest, we 
imagine, of his followers’ seats, Catholic electors being exactly 
like Protestant electors and sceptical electors in their reluct- 
ance to pay pennies on beer and tobacco—and the agree- 
ment may be broken off. If it is, the Prince will accept defeat 
without receding a step, and either dissolve again, and make a 
passionate appeal, in the Emperor's name, to the 37 per cent. 
of electors who, in this election, did not vote—a plan 
already justified in his journals by the example of Cavour—or 
go calmly forward, without regarding Parliament, as he did in 
1863-65. He believes he can do this. Liberalism in the 
Chamber, he says fiercely, “ is not a stream, but a quantity of 

petty rivulets”; and a Parliamentary Ministry is, therefore, 
impossible. It would, “if I know the Germans,” instantly be 








opposed by everybody. This is partly true, though it is only 
true because the Emperor has not given independent Liberals 
a chance of forming a great party or acquiring experience 
in office, and the Chancellor evidently has no fear that his 
budget will be refused. The Opposition are afraid to pro- 
ceed to extremities, which might enable their tenible foe to 
placard them all over Germany as men who had voted down 
the Empire; and their legal powers, moreover, are very limited. 
They voted the Military Budget for seven years, and the 
separate States might lend the necessary funds to go on with 
civil business until Parliament once more legalised past pro- 
czedings. Prince Bismarck has run that risk before, and is, 
moreover, well aware, painfully aware, that his opponents are 
troubled by a source of weakness, which also affects himself. 
This was revealed in a singular scene, on Wednesday, between 
Herr Richter and the Chancellor. German orators are so 
fettered by etiquettes, that when they burst the withes they 
burst them with a certain brutality. Herr Richter, who calls 
himself a Secessionist, or, say briefly a Radical, and who is 
said to be personally obnoxious to the Chancellor, grew so ex- 
cited with the debate and the evident pleasure of the Ultra- 
montanes at Prince Bismarck’s statements, that he declared it 
was well for Germany that the Hohenzollerns were not partial 
to Major Domos, and that the Chancellor’s policy would be re- 
versed by the Crown Prince. Considering the Emperor's state 
of health, that utterance would have offended an English Par- 
liament ; but it revealed the secret of the situation so clearly, 
that the Chancellor rose to say that the Crown Prince could 
not depart from the fixed policy of the Empire. That may 
be true, in a sense, and it is certainly true that the heir to a 
throne almost invariably changes, when he passes on his acces- 
sion into a new position, lives in a fresh atmosphere, and feels 
the pressure of responsibilities entirely different, both in 
degree and kind. Still, it is useless to blind ourselves to the 
truth that the Chancellor is the Hohenzollerns’ servant; that 
he cannot act with his usual, fierce decision while his master 
lies so ill, and that the Liberals will not commence a serious 
campaign against the Government when, if the Prince is 
appointed Regent, its whole tone may suddenly be 
changed. The Chancellor says there will be no change, 
and he may, in his long conferences with the Prinae, 
have received assurances; but no two men are alike, 
and the aged Emperor is too powerful in Germany for his 
removal from direct power to exercise no effect. Germany 
has been in the hands of a group—the Emperor, Prince Bis- 
marck, Count von Moltke, and Baron von Roon—and of these, 
one, Baron von Roon, is dead; another, Count von Moltke, is 
eighty-one, and has this week nominated an Adlatus, Count 
von Waldersee, to relieve him of his work; and a third, the 
Emperor, is eighty-three, and so ill that the Regency is 
spoken of in public. The solitary figure left, though he pro- 
bably does not quite feel that his * powers are weak and 
waning,” as he told the Reichstag on Wednesday, must feel 
the change in the situation; and that his enemies feel it is 
evident from Herr Richter’s speech. The Chancellor, furious 
as he often seems, has a faculty of patience ; and in spite of his 
repeated appearances in Parliament this week, his passionate 
utterances, and his coy advances to Herr Windthorst, we 
believe, as we believed last week, that he will wait. He is 
falling back, in his despair of Parliament, upon the Royal 
authority ; and to use that great weapon effectively, he must 
wait until it is once more strong. There is plenty to do, with- 
out pushing forward a tobacco-tax or a Poor Law as if 
Germany were about to cease from the world in 1881. 


STUMPING. 

HE 7Zimes complains of the great amount of political 
speechifying now going on; and Punch, following suit, 
draws a caricature of John Bull in the Parrot-house at the 
Zoological, deafened by the screams of the Liberal macaws 
and Tory cockatoos. By a happy inspiration of the artist, 
the chief cockatoo is fat and comfortable, as becomes a 
bird, “consolled up to the crest, acred up to the beak; ” 
while the macaw has about him a trace of the lean and hungry 
Cassius. He is obviously not quite content that all should be 
as it is. That is enjoyable funning ; but we doubt if either 
Punch or the Times describes accurately either the situation 
or the popular feeling about it. Journalists are horribly 
weary of these speeches, for the speakers force them to 
deal with matters which, for newspaper purposes, are threshed 
out, and publicists are, by the conditions of their art, impatient 
of repetitions; but the public delight in speeches, Whether they 
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read all the speeches or not, we do not know, though we sus- 
pect they do, or the local newspapers, which are guided by men 
who know their business very well, would not take such expen- 
sive trouble to secure minute reporting; but that they enjoy 
hearing them, is quite certain. They could stop the speeches 
in a moment by a little neglect, but they gather to hear in 
crowds, often of quite embarrassing numbers, and in places 
where you would have said a crowd was an impossibility. 
Quiet people drive in twenty miles or walk ten to hear a 
well-known speaker, and go back tired and hungry, but 
perfectly content with the enjoyment they have obtained. 
They have had, in their own idea at least, a bath of the 
actual. The crowds are not listless, either. They attend, 
when Irishmen are not present, with eagerness to every 
word, grow enthusiastic over striking sentences, and very 
often draw on the speaker, unless thoroughly case-hardened 
to applause, to say a great deal more than he intended. 
The effect is sometimes accounted for by the dullness 
of English life, the liking of the people for crowds, and the 
desire to seem interested in politics, but there is a much more 
satisfactory and straightforward explanation. The House- 
holders are not journalists, or b/asés Londoners, or very well- 
informed people, and they enjoy oratory as their fathers did, 
as people with good “ ear” enjoy music; and even when they 
cannot get fine speaking, like to hear about politics better than 
to read about them. They have still natural emotions, and 
the sight of the speaker, the sound of his voice, the absence 
of the slight demand for consideration that printed matter 
makes on the unaccustomed, deepen their attention, predispose 
them to listen with pleasure, and therefore increase the effect 
of what is said. In the case of a considerable orator, these 
effects are indefinitely increased, until thousands reach a point 
of excitement at which they are momentarily taken out of them- 
selves, We all say the value of oratory is diminishing, because 
it is diminishing in the House of Commons, and perhaps 
among the cultivated generally ; but with the body of the 
people always, and with the cultivated when excited out of 
their critical habit, its power is nearly as great as ever. The 
House on occasion sits chained when Mr. Gladstone, excited 
by some complex situation or some unjust attack, suddenly 
pours out his soul, and the representative men of an entire dis- 
trict will go away from listening to orators far inferior to Mr. 
Gladstone with new clearness in their minds and new fervour 
in their hearts. Listening is their method of learning, both 
in theology and politics, and we do not see why it should be 
declared a bad method. It is the oldest, it is the one favoured 
by all great leaders, it is the one believed in by all modern 
‘teachers, who are unanimous in favour of the “ lecture,” as the 
most effective mode of instruction when whole classes are to 
be taught, and it has the inconceivable advantage of bringing 
people together to see in each other's faces and hear in each 
other’s cries what they do think. At all events, those who 
declare that the day of the orators is dead must be blind to 
all the history of the past ten years. Silence Mr. Gladstone 
and M. Gambetta, and they remain still great politicians, but 
why great leaders ? 

The politicians, roused by the effect of the speeches at Mid- 
lothian, have found this out, and so far from expecting ill- 
consequences from their new readiness to deliver themselves 
in odd places, we expect nothing but good. Democracy is 
enthroned in Western Europe, and it is essential that the 
Sovereign should hear his counsellors, hear them all and weigh 
their words, and judge from those words, and the way 
of the speakers, and their apparent conviction, how 
much attention ought to be paid to their advice. The 
Sovereign Demos is getting educated thereby, and if there is 
a Sovereign in the world who requires education, it is one 
who knows little, has many fierce prejudices, feels many good 
impulses, is when in movement absolutely resistless, and is 
above, or below, or beyond any fear of personal consequences. 
Teaching a King whocan neither be assassinated nor disobeyed 
is good work, and we are heartily glad to see Tories doing it, 

as well as Liberals, and ask from either only one condition,— 
that they be reasonably truthful, because this Sovercign does 
not know much ; and while the lecture is proceeding, takes the 
propositions on the black-board, the data given him for the 
lecture, as gospel. It is folly to be angry because Lord 
Salisbury jeers, and Sir Stafford Northcote insinuates, and Sir 
R. Cross asserts, and Mr. James Lowther blares. Let each 
use his method, if he will only be truthful, the best way 
he can; let each be answered when needful, and trust the 
people among them to arrive at something like a roughly 
accurate decision on the case,and on the leaders who present 











it. They will make fewer mistakes in the long-run than 
high-snifting critics think, and will slowly learn, as jurymen 
learn in the course of a trial, how to make up their minds 
Of course, better ways of educating a master might be 
discovered. Of course, this way is very tiresome, or 
even occasionally, when speakers will get on Afghani- 
stan or the Malt tax, insufferably tedious; and, of course 
speakers with such a purpose before them tend rs 
become advocates, but those drawbacks cannot be helped. 
There is the jury, with a nation’s life in its hands; nobody 
ean take away its prerogative, even if he wished, and what 
remains, save that the jury be adequately instructed from both 
sides? Those who think that evidence, and printed exposi- 
tions, and pleadings on paper will do by themselves, forget alto- 
gether that the trial is now before jurymen, and they need the 
kind of help to be found in persuasive speech alone. They 
learn from that as they learn from nothing else, especially 
when the speaker is a Judge, and to say they ought to be de- 
prived of it is simply to say that juries do not try cases well, 
What is the use of saying that when this juryman, the 
Deinos, apart altogether from his capabilities, in which, when 
the case is big enough to arouse his instincts, we thoroughly 
believe, has only to mutter discontent, to bring the court-house 
down ? 

Whether the political speakers take the best way to move 
their audience is a different matter. They certainly do when 
they are orators in the true sense, and give the gift within 
them its full play. Oratory, true oratory—that power of 
making words seem instinct at once with truth and power— 
which is given to some men, as the faculty of inspiriting song 
is given to other men, conquers masses of the half-educated as 
nothing else does, except, perhaps, an impression of character, 
such as gave Lord Palmerston, who was no orator—though, 
oddly enough, from some inner sympathy with the average 
Englishman, he spoke best from the hustings—his still but 
half-explained ascendancy. But for those to whom this splendid 
gift has not been given, we doubt if the most direct path 
to the popular ear has yet been found,—doubt whether 
plainness, clearness, definiteness, and above all, the faculty 
of humorous illustration, will not be found more attractive 
and more persuasive than the rather laboured controversialisin 
which is the fashion of the speakers of the day. Most of them 
think too much of what society will say. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
is not a heavy-weight in politics, and he very often says very 
unpopular things—anybody but himself on Tuesday would 
have been pelted—but we never see him beaten on the hust- 
ings, or silenced, or losing such influence as he has. The 
change in the suffrage which has produced the new fashion of 
incessant address to the people will before long, we imagine, 
produce a new form of popular oratory, tending, like every 
other Democratic change, more to the American type, not the 
American type represented in story-books—that is, in reality, 
a modified Irish method of speech—but the native American 
type, the method of a more humorous Cobbett. Look 
how an approach to that style, and not a close one, 
charms Sir William Harcourt’s audiences. But it is 
as to subject that the greatest change is needed. 
We do not agree in the Zimes opinion that the dead 
past should bury its dead, for discussion of the past is often 
essential to instruction; but public speakers refer to the past 
too exclusively. The people want to know a little more dis- 
tinctly what those who address them would do, what they 
believe to be the current of opinion, whom at the very least 
the audience ought to trust, and why. They have grievances, 
and would like to hear of them. The excessive vagueness, the 
indisposition to speak plainly, the desire not to stand com- 
mitted to anything, which mark most of the speeches of to- 
day, are inconsistent with true popular effect. Of course, if the 
speaker has no definite opinion, he must be indefinite ; but if 
he has one, he will, we are convinced, by stating it, do more 
to heip his audience and earn a place in their regard than by 
all his cautious tentatives. Let some one speaker talk to his 
constituents as he would to his club, and try. Popular audiences 
understand the courage of opinion very well, and are very 
much impressed by it. Nor can we see anything either indis- 
ereet or derogatory in the statement that the * ultimate deci- 
sion must be taken by the leaders, who alone know all tle 
facts, but as yet my opinion is so-and-so." The speeches are 
very useful, and, as we believe, greatly desired by the people, 
and the habit of delivering them will not cease; but a certain 
frankness, such as would be displayed if the audience were all 
friends, is essential to give them their true value. The frank- 
ness will come, as stumping becomes a recognised institution, 
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if only because threadbare utterances will cease to interest ; 
and meanwhile the Macaws and the Cockatoos, in spite of 
Punch’s good-humoured jeer, are only doing their duty. 
Demos wishes to hear them for purposes of his own, and is 
put little harassed or bewildered by the noise. It is not he 
who prosecutes, but he who pays the organ-grinder. 





ARISTOCRATIC VIOLENCE. 


HE expression used in Sir Henry James's speech at Bristol 
which was supposed to apply chiefly to Lord Randolph 
Churchill,—the “ gutter children of politics,” —was intended, of 
couree, to describe, as it did describe very happily, the vulgarity 
and violence of phrase which seem to be borrowed for politics 
from the coarse language of those who reel about half-sober 
in the gutter. And when the present writer was a boy, it 
might have been said justly that such violence of lan-- 
guage was common enough amongst those politicians. who, 
in the misery of their outward life at least, were nearest to 
the gutter; the Chartists of 1842, the followers of Feargus 
O'Connor, or of leaders more violent and furious still. 
Now, however, if we want to have a model for serious and 
sober language, we should go to hear Mr. Burt address or 
confer with his constituents, or enter a Trades-union Congress 
and heur it discuss the fallacies of Fair-trade. If we want the 
sort of language that was formerly treated as the opprobrium 
of working-class politicians, we must go to hear either the 
Marquis of Salisbury at Bristol, or the Duke of Marlborough’s 
son at Hull or Manchester. That Lord Randolph Churchill 
feels the hit of Sir Henry James is evident enough, for in his 
last speech at Manchester he turns on the Attorney-General 
with a ferocity so great, that it extinguishes the gleams of in- 
telligence by which Lord Randolph’s oratory is usually relieved, 
and applies to the Attorney-General, at least at all times when 
“the occupant of the Woolsack is in a precarious state of 
health,” the Scripture motto, “On thy belly shalt thou go, 
and dust shalt thou eat.” That piece of mud hurled at Sir 
Henry James certainly shows how angry Lord Randolph is, 
but it also shows how his anger takes away his wit. The 
serpent was condemned to go on its belly and eat dust, not as 
a qualification for promotion to a place of ‘honour, but as a 
curse for having tempted Eve to sin. It is a quotation which, 
instead of suggesting mean and flattering professions, as Lord 
Randolph intended, suggests only the punishment due to a 
crafty and successful tempter. But we refer to this 
evidence of Lord Randolph’s extreme violence, not because 
we think that it can be of any measurable importance to 
any human being what Lord Randolph Churchill, in his seur- 
rilous moods, may say, but because it is a very curious sign of 
the times that our aristocracy should be taking up the exces- 
sive violence of tone which used to be regarded as the dis- 
grace of the artisan class of politicians. Our artisans, 
whether Conservatives or Liberals, are careful, sober, and 
moderate in their criticism, when compared with such orators 
as Lord Salisbury or Lord Randolph Churchill. And no 
doubt, the explanation is easy to find. In 1842, or so, the 
poorest of the people thought themselves specially oppressed 
and plundered by the aristocracy. Now, the aristocracy think 
that they are specially oppressed and plundered by the poorest 
of the people, and so they have changed tongues with 
them. The billingsgate, in moral effect at least, is all poured 
out by titled politicians. The homelier classes, when they talk 
politics at all, talk them in mild and subdued language,—in 
the language of reason. Take the case even of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
a2 speaker with whom we have as little sympathy in relation 
to politics as we have in relation to religion. Still, the speeches 
which he has himself delivered, even on the subject of his 
recent izaprisonment, are speeches of calmness and moderation, 
compared with those of Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph 
Churchill. The man with a grievance who has really been 
imprisoned for his conduct in asserting that grievance, talks a 
dialect as different from the epileptic violence of the Churchill 
cadet, as the language of respectful controversy is from the 
shriekings of a seold. ° 
And, no doubt the principal reason is just what we have 
assigned,—that the aristocracy really fear for their own 
privileges and interests, and even fear that they may be 
‘lenied mere justice ; while the poor no longer fear that they 
shall be denied justice, but see that from year to year every- 
thing tends to secure them better and better guarantees for 
generosity, as well as justice. That is one cause, no doubt, 
why the aristoeratie orators get more violent, while the plebeian 
orators get less 30, The former are afraid of the future, the 





latter are sure of it. But there is another reason as well. The 
aristocratic orators, in their new appeal to the masses, have got 
a pervading idea that they must paint in strong lights and strong 
shadows, and make everything they say quite pungent enough 
to be remembered, if only for its pungency. Doubtless, some 
idea of the same kind was the secret of the very violent and 
often indecent invective with which Mr. Disraeli began public life. 
He thought that to be successful he must reach the democracy, 
and that the democracy could only be reached effectually by 
turgid declamation. He understood the democracy somewhat 
better before he left us, but you can see the same idea, in a 
milder form, permeating that high-flown letter to the Duke of 
Marlborough with which he gave the anti-Irish keynote to the 
electors of 1880. In spite of Mr. Gladstone’s much greater 
success in reaching the ear of the people, and in spite of the 
fact that Mr. Gladstone’s speeches and addresses contain hardly 
anything that could be called violent or passionate from end 
to end, the great leaders of a Tory democracy persist in be- 
lieving that it is the language of violence which will best 
dwell in the hearts of the people, and stir them up to right 
the balance of parties. Now, in this we believe the leaders 
of the Tory democracy to be wholly mistaken. Mr. Gladstone 
understands the people better when he makes fact and reason- 
ing the basis of all his most popular address’s. Read his 
Midlothian speeches, and the very fine and ‘terse election 
address into which he compressed so much of the argument of 
those speeches, and you hardly discover a trace of anything be- 
yond that warm sentiment for a cause which is wholly in- 
separable from the rational appreciation of it. And that is 
what really reaches the popular ear best,—earnestness first, 


able reasoning power in the third place, either wit or fancy 
to lend colour to speech in the fourth, and the exhibition of a 
large and genial nature as the basis of the whole. The mis- 
take which these leaders of the Tory democracy make is, in 
thinking that the kind of violence which was natural enongh 
in former days to oppressed and miserable men, when speaking 
out their sense of oppression and misery, seems at all natural 
to the people now, when they are arbitrating between the 
opposing statesmen of different parties, and trying to decide 
which of those two parties really represents the whole people 
best. The Tories should remember, what they always seem to 
forget, that the interest of landlords as landlords, the interest 
of Lords as Lords, the interest of rich men as rich men, is not 
so great to the masses of the people as to suggest any excuse 
for the violence of their outbursts. No doubt, the interest of 
justice as justice, whether it affect in the first instance one 
class or another, is of the greatest interest to them. and if the 
Tory orators would set themselves to show that the interests of 
justice as justice, and not of landlords as landlords, is at stake, 
they would be much more carefully listened to than they are. 
But to the people at large there is no violent presumption on 
the side of a privileged class, simply because the members of 
that class foam at the mouth when they speak of Acts of Par- 
liament which have diminished their privileges. The people are 
quite willing to hear argument on the subject, but they are hardly 
in the state of mind to enjoy vituperation simply as vitepera- 
tion, only because it is levelled at men who are said, without 
proof, to be unjust to landlords, lords, and rich people. It is 
a serious blunder to think that because, when they were them- 
selves helpless, and groaning under the misery of all sorts of 
class-legislation, they used very violent langnage, they will 
be specially attracted by such language when it is used, 
not on their behalf, but on behalf of another class to whom 
the speakers take no pains to prove that it is fairly 
applicable. When two great parties are disputing with 
each other the right to represent the people, it is obvious 


that the true course is to argue carefully which poliey 
does represent the interests of the people best, and 


not, having coolly assumed that, to shower down all the 
vilification at their disposal on their rivals. Lord Randolph 
Churchill may entertain a Tory audience here and there by the 
excesses of his tongue ; but he may be assured that the future 
is to the statesman who can convince the people of the wisdom 
of his policy, not to him who can express best the passions 
in which they have no share, and the personal animosities 
which they regard with wonder, if not even with ansusement. 





M. PAUL BERT’S * MODERATION.” 
TE can hardly remember a speech better worth the atten- 
‘Y tion of those who are interested in watching the develop- 
ment of European civilisation than that in whieh Mi Paul 
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Bert on Sunday replied to the ceremonial address of his sub- 
ordinates in the Ministry of Public Worship. It has been de- 
scribed in this country as a “ moderate” speech, and it is moderate 
thus far, that the Minister expressly repudiates any resort to 
revolutionary or illegal methods in dealing with the Churches 
of France. He will not use violence, and he will not descend 
to small worryings. He will keep himself and his Department 
within the law. Nevertheless, though he rejects violence and 
prides himself on being at once legal and scientific, M. Bert 
takes up for himself as Minister, for his Department, and for 
the State, a position which, so far as our knowledge of history 
extends, is absolutely novel in Europe. We have had Minis- 
tries often enough in all countries which were either nominally 
or really devoted to an Established Church. We have had 
Ministries in some countries for short periods which were bent 
on sweeping away all ecclesiastical systems together, at once, 
and by main force. And we have had Ministries bent on 
separating the Churches from the State, and leaving both to 
take their course, unfettered by any considerations, except 
their own interests or their own conception of right and wrong. 
But we have never before seen a Ministry which regarded 
religion, or its expression through ecclesiastical agencies, as a 
hostile power in the State, so formidable that it must not be 
set free, so inherently evil or dangerous that it must 
be restrained by the whole power of the representatives of 
the community. We have never seen a Ministry which regarded 
religion as men of property regard Socialism,—as a menacing 
impulse, that justifies the State in treating its votaries with 
the utmost rigour of the law, in withdrawing from them all 
privileges they may have accidentally acquired, and in calling 
up even obsolete laws for their suppression. M. Paul Bert 
treats the Catholic Church in France as many Teetotallers 
would treat the Liquor Trade, as a great corporation of doubt- 
ful morality and more than doubtful utility, which, until 
opinion will allow of its abolition, must be permitted to 


exist, but which must be watched and restricted, and 
made to feel at every turn that it is only tolerated 
by the law. The organic laws, based upon the Con- 


cordat, says M. Paul Bert, are * the conditions of the existence 
of the Catholic Church in the bosom of civil society.” That is 
to say, the Church is not a part of that society, has no inherent 
right to exist, has no right at all apart from law, is, in fact, 
only tolerated, so as to make easier and less rapid that * great 
movement” of opinion which M. Paul Bert thinks is rushing 
towards the separation of Church and State, and which we 
may add, if it rushes on in France, will not end in leaving the 
Church free, but the State free, and the Church at once pau- 
perised and enslaved. Religion is not regarded as property is 
regarded, as something with ‘ duties, as well as rights,” or as 
liberty is regarded, as something valuable, but still of neces- 
sity to be restricted; but as something suspect, doubtful, or 
bad, to be watched and controlled and regulated, and made 
to feel that it may yet, if men grow wiser, be swept con- 
temptuously away. 

That is surely a very strange attitude for a Liberal Ministry, 
in a country supposed to be Catholic, and in a time when 
liberty is held to be sacred, to assume ; and the probable out- 
come of it deserves some serious consideration, the more so as 
direct resistance is extremely improbable. M. Paul Bert’s 
policy is, for his purposes, a very strong one, much stronger 
than a passionate or spasmodic policy would be. The law is 
very strong in France, and the Concordat, although extorted 
from the Papacy, as it were at the point of the bayonet, is, 
undoubtedly, part of the law. The laity would consider it 
reasonable to enforce it, at least until it produces visible ill 
consequences ; while the Church itself is much weakened for 
resistance by the impossibility of admitting that the Papacy 
in signing such a Concordat either committed an error, or gave 
up any liberty vital to the Church. The new Ministry, we con- 
ceive, will be able, if it pleases, to carry out its design, and 
the only subject of interest is the result such carrying-out will 
have. We cannot doubt that it will be bad for the State, for 
the Church as a corporation, and for religion itself. It will be 
bad for the State, because is will make the most powerful 
of all human emotions hostile to authority, will render 
large classes disaffected upon grounds which they will consider 
sacred, and will impose upon all officials of the State an obli- 
gation as demoralising as any other obligation to tyrannize. It 
is thoroughly bad for a Prefect to be compelled to watch the 
pulpit with a view to prosecutions, whether he is a sceptic ora 
believer. If he is a sceptic, his duty will make him malignant, 
as we know it made State officials in all times of persecution, 
and makes them now, when new social theories are to be hunted 





down; while, if he is a believer, and thinks the pulpit should be 
free, it must demoralise his conscience. That is a process 
which, when the State becomes the jailer of the Church 
must go on in all departments of life, the priest being 
everywhere, and everywhere influential, and its effect st 
be distinctly bad, as bad as if the State had declared war 
upon a prevalent opinion, It is a tyranny which M. Bert is 
enjoining—that is, the restriction of a liberty to which the 
conscience is in no way opposed, but rather justifies—and 
that tyranny is no better because it is exercised through forms 
of law, and on the teachers of ideas with which the better 
minds, and not the worse minds, among the people have a 
tendency to sympathise. All Englishmen see the ill- 
effect of treating other speculative opinions as_ social 
dangers, and the opinions of priests are not so much 
worse than the opinions, say, of French Communists, or 
French Anarchists, or French men of science, that the evil 
effect on the State should be diminished. M. Paul Bert wil] 
in fact, stir up a hostility of the most determined kind among 
the best persons, and, as he works through the laws, it is 
against the Law that this hostility will be directed. No 
sincere Catholic, whose Church is so treated, can regard the 
State as otherwise than impious, while no lukewarm Catholic 
can regard it as otherwise than insolently overbearing, 
Why should a Church be regarded as hostile or dangerous, 
any more than any other association for the propagation of 
opinion ? 

As to the Church and Religion, they will also suffer deeply. 
The Church will suffer, because its most dangerous tendency, 
that of regarding itself as a corporate body apart from or even 
hostile to lay influence, will be necessarily exaggerated. The 
corporate feeling of the priesthood will be intensified beyond 
all restraint. It is simply impossible for thirty or forty 
thousand priests, who in their own judgment are obey- 
ing their consciences, to be told by the State that they 
are objects of suspicion, without their drawing them- 
selves together, defending one another as against law, and 
feeling that the law is as against them morally bad. They 
must, in the nature of things, tend to become as disloyal as 
M. Paul Bert believes them to be,—as hostile to the Republic, 
as eager for the success of its internal enemies. That is a bad 
attitude of mind for a priesthood, and the worse because it 
will seem to them to be justified by religion itself, which will 
suffer in another way. Keligion, considered as the impalpable 
mental action which induces men to consider divine questions 
as higher than mundane questions, cannot be crushed out, or 
even diminished, by any action of M. Paul Bert; but it can be 
greatly injured, by being mixed with other impalpable and 
mental impulses. Nothing is worse for religion than to become 
fanatic, hot, bitter, angry, and violent, and it is fanaticism 
which such an attitude of the State as M. Bert desires and 
orders, must inevitably produce. Tell an ordinary Liberal 
that the leading idea of his mind—the one which he thinks 
noble—is dangerous and bad; that it must be watched, and 
he must be watched, and, above all, the exponents of his idea 
must be watched, and see, after a few months of that treat- 
ment, what his Liberalism will become. It was, perhaps, an 
idea accepted lazily on the balance of evidence ; it becomes 
an idée five, an immutable conviction, over which the man’s 
own reason has hardly any power, which he applies in 
season and out of season, and to which the very conscience 
becomes subordinate. Liberals do not believe Liberalism as 
religious men believe religion; nor can Liberalism become 
such an absorbing and, so to speak, blazing monopolist of the 
mental powers as religion can. The effect of M. Paul Bert's 
speech, so far as it represents the actual policy of the Govern- 
ment, must be to weaken the State, by making the insulted 
Church, with all its adherents, bitterly hostile; to injure the 
Church as a beneficial organisation, by separating its priests 
still farther from the laity ; and to spoil religion by tainting it, 
so far as that which is divine can be tainted, with the blacken- 
ing heat of fanaticism. We can see, if the teaching of history 
or the study of the human mind convey any knowledge at all, 
no escape from those consequences, and they are purely bad. 








THE BROAD CHURCH ON RITUALISM. 


NHE controversy between Mr. Llewelyn Davies and our- 
selves seems to us to be pretty well exhausted. He 

has declined to notice more than one piece of new evidence 
which we offered for his consideration, and has dealt chiefly 
with what, he insists, is not new evidence at all. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we propose in this article to summarise the general 
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argument on our side, meeting the objections of Mr. Davies's 
last two letters as we go along. But we have one or two prelimi- 
nary observations to make. There is a disposition on the part of 
Mr. Davies and others to endow the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council with a sort of Pontifical infallibility. Instead of 
scrutinising arguments on their merits, they think it enough to 
reply, “ That was before the Court, and the Court decided 
against your view of the case.” Of course, the decision of a 
Court of Final Appeal is binding in law till it is reversed. But 
that is no reason at all for withdrawing the decision from the 
ordeal of public criticism. Nor is it any answer to criticism of 
a damaging character to say, “Are you likely to be better 
informed than a Court of eminent lawyers?” That entirely 
depends upon circumstances. In the opinion of all rational 

ersons Mr. Freeman’s judgment on a moot point connected 
with the Norman Conquest would outweigh the unanimous 
opinion of all the Judgesin England. So would Sir Alexander 
Grant's judgment on the mutual bearings of the “ Eudemian ” 
and “ Nicomachean Ethics.” Now the questions in debate be- 
tween Mr. Davies and ourselves are not questions of law at all, but 
of history and archeology. It is almost as irrelevant, therefore, 
to appeal to the authority of the Ridsdale Court on the ground 
of its members being eminent lawyers, as it would be to appeal 
to it on the ground of their being eminent hymnologists or 
classical scholars. What we want to know is whether the mem- 
bers of the Court were familiar with the history of the period 
on which they adjudicated, and with the technical details of 
the subject-matter of controversy. And what we find is an 
abundance of evidence to the contrary. In our view as his- 
torical critics, the Ridsdale judgment is simply an opinion ex- 
pressed by seven eminent lawyers on certain points of eccle- 
siastical history, in which, to quote Mr. Davies’s phrase, they 
were “not at home.” 

And now let us look at the facts. The First Prayer-book of 
Edward VI. (1549) prescribed all the Eucharistic vestments. The 
Second Prayer-book (1552) abolished them all in express terms, 
except the rochet for bishops and the surplice for the rest of 
the clergy. Both the Prayer-books of Edward were abolished 
under Queen Mary. Elizabeth repealed the ecclesiastical 
legislation of Queen Mary, and restored the Second Prayer- 
book of Edward, with some alterations. One of these altera- 
tions was the omission of the rubric which prohibited the cope 
and chasuble, and the substitution for it of another rubric which 
restored all the vestments of Edward’s First Book, including, 
of course, the cope and chasuble. This rubric was ratified 
by the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity; and the clause 
of the Act which gave this ratification empowered the 
Queen, with the advice of her Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury alone, to take “ other order” 
in the matter. The question is as to the nature of the power thus 
bestowed upon the Queen. According to the Ridsdale judgment, 
it enabled her, on the solitary advice of the Metropolitan, to 
repeal a fundamental clause of an Act of Parliament, and 
make obedience to it highly penal. It enabled her to abolish 
not only cope, and alb, and chasuble, but also surplices, and 
altar-cloths, and altars, and pulpits, and organs, and chalices 
and patens. Nay, more: if the Ridsdale judgment is good 
law, the Act of Uniformity empowered Elizabeth, on the advice 
of the Metropolitan, to abolish the English Prayer-book 
altogether, and to reintroduce the Latin Service of the Mass. 
The Judicial Committee, in “ Liddell v. Westerton,” ruled 
that the word “ ornament” in the rubric includes the books 
used in divine service. So that if the power to take “ other 
order” enabled the Queen to impose the use of the surplice, 
in place of the chasuble, it also enabled her to substitute 
the Missal for the Book of Common Prayer. The Ridsdale 
judgment is good for all that, or it is good for nothing at all. 
But a legal interpretation which involves a manifest and 
preposterous paradox can hardly be good law. 

But we are not left to inferential reasoning in this matter. 
There is positive evidence that the power conferred upon the 
Queen to take “other order” meant power to add to the 
prescribed ceremonial of public worship. The evidence on this 
point is abundant. Two examples must suffice here. George 
Withers, one of the ablest leaders of the Puritans, says, 
—“ Power, moreover, was given to the Queen and the 
Archbishop to introduce whatever additional ceremonies 
they might think proper; and they immediately after- 
wards both discontinued the ordinary bread heretofore used in 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper, and for the sake of 
a new Reformation adopted the round wafer, after the pattern 
of that used by the Papists.” In Strype’s “ Life of Parker” 

(ili., 46-8, 65-9), there are two letters from the Queen, which 





clearly show that she understood the “other order” in the 
sense in which Withers, and, indeed, everybody else at the 
time, understood it. There is also in the first of these letters 
(p. 48) a passage which proves that the Queen wished, where- 
ever it was possible, that the same ritual which was prescribed 
in Collegiate and Cathedral churches should also be used in 
parish churches. In the former the ritual was to be rich and 
splendid, because “cost may be more probably allowed.” But 
“in all parish churches, also, either the same, or at the least the 
like,” ritual as that of the Cathedrals was to be in use. This 
is in direct antagonism to the Ridsdale judgment, which makes 
the ritual of Cathedrals illegal and penal in parish churches. 
On the other hand, we challenge the production of one single 
scrap of positive evidence in the reign of Elizabeth to show 
that the Queen was empowered, with the advice of the Metro- 
politan, to repeal and make illegal anything which the Act of 
Uniformity had sanctioned. We challenge, further, the pro- 
duction of any legally authoritative condemnation of the 
Vestments in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Denunciations 
of them by Puritan Bishops prove nothing; for they denounced 
things which were undoubtedly legal. We see instances of 
this in our own day. Bishop Fraser’s predecessor in the See 
of Manchester refused to license curates in his diocese who 
would not pledge themselves to preach in the black gown, be- 
cause he believed that the use of the surplice in the pulpit 
was illegal. The Advertisements of 1566, even assuming their 
validity, do not condemn the vestments, either expressly or by 
implication ; and the Royal Letter to which they owed their 
origin makes it as clear as daylight that they were not intended 
to do anything of the kind. 

So much for the reign of Elizabeth. Skipping over the 
reign of James, which offers no evidence of importance either 
way, we come to the year 1641, when a Committee of the 
House of Lords suggested “ whether the rubric should not be 
mended, where all vestments in time of divine service are 
now [2.¢., in 1641] commanded which were used 2 Edward 
VI.” The Committee which made this suggestion consisted 
of ten earls, ten bishops (including the learned Ussher), and 
ten barons, and were assisted by some of the most distinguished 
divines of the day. Surely no one who is not dominated by a 
foregone conclusion will believe that the Bench of Bishopsin 1641, 
and the most learned men inthe kingdom, could have been under 
the delusion that “all” the vestments of Edward’s First Book 
were then “commanded,” if they had all, except the surplice, 
been notoriously illegal since 1566. The thing is incredible. In 
1644 the suggestion of 1641 was carried into effect by an 
Act of Parliament, which ordained that “no copes, surplices, 
superstitious vestments, roods or rood-lofts, or holy-water 
font, shall be or be any more used in any church or chapel 
within this realm.” But the “superstitious vestments ” here 
mentioned, says Mr. Davies, did not mean the chasuble, but 
the square cap and tippet. Is Mr. Davies serious? Or is he 
really ignorant of the fact that the cap and tippet were pre- 
scribed for out-door wear, not for use “in any church or 
chapel?” The “copes, surplices, superstitious vestments ” of 
the Act of 1644 clearly mean, and are convertible with, the 
suggestion of 1641, which embraced “all vestments which 
were used 2 Edward VI.” 

But the plain truth is that all that happened between 1559 
and 1662 is entirely beside the question. Equally irrelevant 
are the intentions of the Revisers of 1662, though we have 
ourselves no doubt that they intended to revive the legality 
of all the vestments of Edward’s First Book. “A verbis 
legis non est recedendum” is a settled maxim in the inter- 
pretation of statutes, and every Judge of repute, from Coke 
down to the Ridsdale Judges, has laid it down as an in- 
variable rule that a court of law, as the judges expressed it in 
Edrick’s case, “ ought not to make any construction against 
the express letter of the statute.” But ‘the express letter ” 
of the statutory rubric of 1662 is admitted by the Ridsdale 
judgment to enjoin all the vestments of Edward’s First Book. 
Yet the Court deliberately reversed the plain meaning of the 
statute on the strength of a document a hundred years older 
than the statute, and which, to put it mildly, has not been 
proved to have ever had any legal authority at all. 

The exigencies of space will not enable us to do more than 
touch on the principal points of Mr. Davies’s previous letter. 
The Bodmin inventory declares, a year after the publication 
of the Advertisements, that certain sets of chasubles were 
used in the parish church, and were to be used “from that 
year forward.” That must be an error, replies Mr. Davies, 
for the inventory mentions at the same time the use of “Jesus 
cotes, tormentor’s cotes, and devil’s cotes,” and those garments 
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can hardly have been used in church. Why not? They 
belonged to the wardrobe of the Miracle Plays, which were 
undoubtedly acted, sometimes in the church and sometimes 
in the churchyard, down to the Great Rebellion, and in some 
parts of England even later. The evidence of the Bodmin 
inventory, therefore, remains intact. Some other important 
portions of our evidence, like the trial of De Laune, in the 
eighteenth century, Mr. Davies has passed by without a re- 
mark. To clear up Mr. Davies's difficulty about Bishop Horn 
would require more space than we can spare. But if he will 
look at Strype’s “ Life of Parker” (Vol. I., p. 344), he will 
find a key to the interpretation of Horn’s letter. Our ex- 
planation fits the facts; Mr. Davies’s does not,—it reduces 
Horn’s letter to sheer nonsense. We hold, therefore, to our 
opinion that Horn, one of the authors of the Advertisements, 
believed—after the Advertisements were drawn up, with his 
signature attached—that only an act of Parliament, and there- 
fore not the Advertisements, could repeal the Ornaments 
Rubric. And Horn’s opinion is confirmed by Archbishop 
Grindal five years after the publication of the Advertisements. 
Grindal says expressly that “nothing of the law [of the Orna- 
ments Rubric] was either altered or diminished.” If this 
explicit declaration of one of the authors of the Advertise- 
ments as to the non-repealing power of the Advertisements is 
to be contemptuously rejected, it seems to us useless to offer 
Mr. Davies any further evidence. 





THE BRIBERY SENTENCES. 


HE best evidence of the necessity for inflicting a heavy 
punishment on persons convicted of bribery, is the shock 
which it probably gave to most of us to read that for this 
offence alone men of wealth and position had been sentenced 
to terms of nine and six months’ imprisonment as ordinary 
misdemeanants. Autumn will have come again, before two of 
them will be out of gaol; and yet they are solicitors, bearing 
high characters in the town in which they live, and, except in 
the matter of bribery, as little likely to have seen the inside 
of a prison as any one of the Queen’s subjects. Yet, what, 
after all, does this very strangeness of the sentence go to 
establish? Simply this: that hitherto no really deterrent 
punishment has been inflicted upon bribers. The law has done 
nothing, and public opinion has done nothing. If people 
really thought as harshly of bribery as they often pretend, they 
would not be startled by the news that a briber had been sent 
to prison for nine months. It is because so few of us do think 
harshly of it, that it has become incumbent on those to whom 
the dispensation of justice is entrusted to do something to give 
public opinion a ruder and healthier tone than now belongs to 
it. Things had come to that point that the statutory prohi- 
bitions of bribery had become ridiculous. If Parliament had 
shown any disposition to relax the existing law, the Judges 
might have thought it well to wait, and see whether the 
penalties aflixed to bribery would be made lighter, before pro- 
ceeding to impose them upon these particular offenders. But 
so far as the disposition of Parliament goes, the probabilities 
are all the other way. There is a general consent among the 
best men of both parties that additional legislation is needed to 
suppress bribery, and that the object of this legislation must 
be to surround bribery with so much that is disagreeable as to 
balance the motives which now tempt men into committing it 
by the provision of a stronger motive on the other side. 

The Judges may fairly feel, therefore, that they are only 
administering justice in the sense in which those whose busi- 
ness it is to make and unmake laws wish it to be administered. 
They had to consider how to deal with the cases from 
Macclesfield and Deal, so as to supply some solid inducement 
to others similarly tempted not to fall into the same snare. It 
was useless to trust to the fear of public censure, because 
public censure is precisely the penalty which the man who 
bribes another does not encounter, The only thing to be done 
was to create, or to attempt to create, a new public opinion, 
which should be more in harmony with the law; and the first 
step towards this end was to make the sentence passed in a 
ease of bribery a grim reality. The Judges of the Queen’s 
Bench Division have certainly succeeded in doing this much. 
It is a further indication of the demoralising influence 
which permitted bribery has exercised on the public mind, that 
in order to make bribery easier, these solicitors were ready 
to do things which they would, doubtless, have scorned to do 
for any other purpose. They were required by law to make a 
return of election expenses. Instead of this, they made a 
totally false return,—a return, that is, which, while it purported 








to show all that had been spent upon the election, did really 
make no reference to the outlay which formed the larger part 
of those expenses. These false returns were presented, instead 
of the true ones, and then the authors of them endeavoured 
to recover from the candidate, not the money returned as spent 
but the money actually spent. They were quite aware, there. 
fore, of the weak point in their own statements of the cost of 
the election ; they knew that if they were to bribe successfully, 
they must be prepared to do more than bribe. Yet even this 
knowledge did not in the least weigh with them, when it came 
to the decision whether they should bribe or not. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the Judges were right in the 
end they proposed to themselves. Bribery being a statutory 
offence, and the measures hitherto taken to check it having 
come to nothing, it becomes the duty of every one who hag 
the means of checking it to inquire whether he has made 
proper use of them. The specific function of the Judges is to 
pass sentence upon persons convicted of bribery, and the only 
means they can take to check bribery is to pass heavier sen- 
tences. Unless, therefore, some good reason can be shown to 
the contrary, the Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division did no 
more than their duty on Tuesday. Mild sentences have failed; 
the next thing is to try whether severe sentences will succeed 
any better. If they do, a useful hint will have been given for 
the next essay in legislation against corrupt practices. If they 
do not, it will have been established that further legislation 
against corrupt practices is urgently needed. Two pleas, 
founded on considerations of public policy, have been alleged 
against the course which the Judges have taken, The first 
is that the greater severity of the sentences, as compared with 
those ordinarily passed in cases of bribery, gives the defend- 
ants a just ground of complaint. The law ought above all things 
to be equal ; but if a long series of offenders are let off easily, 
and then the Judges suddenly change their minds, and take 
to dealing sharply with offenders, the law, as a matter of fact, 
is not equal. This argument, if it is worth anything, goes to 
abolish judicial discretion. As regards a very large number of 
offences, great latitude is designedly left to the Judges who 
have to pass sentence on persons convicted of committing 
them. In part, no doubt, this latitude is given in order to 
enable the Judge to deal with the aggravating or extenuating 
circumstances of the particular case. But in part, it is given 
to enable the Judges generally to form an opinion as to the 
deterrent effect of different degrees of severity. There are 
some offences which seem to be best kept under by mild 
penalties ; there are others which, if they are to be dealt with 
to any purpose, must be dealt with severely. The Judges 
have tried the experiment of lenity in cases of bribery for a 
very long time, and no good result has come of it. They are 
acting within the discretion confided to them, for this purpose 
among others, in now determining to try the effect of a harsher 
method. It may be objected that they ought to have given 
notice of their intention, and then those who resorted to 
bribery after this notice would have erred with full know- 
ledge of the consequences they were incurring. But a notice 
of this sort from a Judge goes for nothing. No other Judge 
takes any account of it; so that, unless the next offender hap- 
pens to be tried by this same Judge, he need not fear that the 
threat will be put in action, A Judge’s severity is estimated 
by his deeds, not by his words, and all the Judges on the 
Bench might have protested their determination to pass. 
harsher sentences by-and-by, and yet not a solitary briber have 
felt any more uneasy in the pursuit of his calling. Legisla- 
tion ought not to be retrospective, but it is impossible that a 
change in the Judges’ opinions as to the kind of sentences it is 
proper to pass on particular offences should not be retrospec- 
tive. Until the change has expressed itself in an actual sen- 
tence, nobody believes that the Judges are in earnest. Con- 
sequently, the offender in whose case the change is first made 
apparent will always regard himself as a victim to the Law’s 
inequality. 

It may be further objected that the sentences passed on 
Tuesday will convert these particular bribers into martyrs, 
and so enlist a great deal of public sympathy on their behalf. 
The force of this argument depends very much on the effect 
which this public sympathy is likely to exert upon persons 
who may hereafter be disposed to follow the defendants’ ex- 
ample, and it is hard to see that in these particular cases it 
will have any effect at all. In order to do anything effectual 
in this way, public sympathy must have more attractions for 
its object than the punishment which has called forth this 
sympathy has annoyance. But what are the attractions of 
reading sympathising leading articles or listening to sympa- 
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thising speeches, by the side of nine months’ imprisonment as 
an ordinary misdemeanant ? There are cases in which the 
fact that a very heavy sentence has been passed draws atten- 
tion to the defence set up for it, and fires others with the 
ambition to incur a similar sentence. But this is always 
in cases where there is something presumably attractive about 
the offence itself. Mr. Green’s imprisonment may conceivably 
have made men Ritualists who were not Ritualists before ; but 
if so, it has been because Ritualism had already attractions for 
them, and the indignation excited by Mr. Green’s imprison- 
ment gave those attractions just the additional force that they 
wanted to make them irresistible. No one was ever tempted 
to commit robbery or murder merely by the severity of a 
sentence. If they have been tempted at all, it has been by 
something that they thought heroic in the crime itself, inde- 
pendently of any penalty attached to it. There is nothing 
heroic about bribery, and however great may be the display of 
local sympathy awaiting the prisoners on their departure from 
gaol, it will certainly not make adequate amends for the un- 
pleasant confinement they have undergone. The imprison- 
ment of the bribers will not be the seed of corruption. 








FLIGHTY MURDERERS. 


HE trials both of Lefroy and of Guiteau raise an uncom- 
fortable question as to the amount of personal coherence 
jin the “ mind-stuff,"—to use Professor Clifford’s phrase in a 
new sense,—of these assassins. Guiteau declares that he never 
fired the ball at all, but was the mere agent of Providence, who 
fired it through him. The agent of Providence he assuredly was 
not; but if there be such a thing still permitted as demoniacal 
“ possession ” at all, Guiteau’s is just the sort of flabby “ mind- 
stuff” which you might suppose to be “obsessed” by evil, 
vagrant-minded denizens of the spiritual world. And just the 
same may be said of Lefroy. The way in which he confused 
the public mind by a whole series of false confessions, with- 
drawing some, and maintaining others, suggests that what 
he may have been pleased to call his mind, to use Sir Richard 
Bethell’s famous phrase, was rather an inferior instrument on 
which other influences performed at pleasure, than a coherent 
unit of personality. In both these cases of assassination, we see 
less the deadly purpose of a thoroughly evil mind, than a 
whiff of malignity passing over a feeble mental apparatus, and 
turning it to deadly results. The effusiveness of Lefroy’s senti- 
mentalism, as expressed during the various visits of his friends, 
was not, apparently, hypocrisy at all, but rather the same sort 
of helplessness in one direction, which in another direction took 
the form of a string of false confessions, and in a third direction 
that of murderous impulse. 

In both cases, we seem to come on the traces of what looks 
more like the débris of a mind, than the evidence of a mind per- 
verted to deliberately bad ends; a mind capable of sensations, 
emotions, wishes, fears, irritations, and small explosions,—small, 
we mean, in the amount of the mental combustible ignited, 
though great, unfortunately great, when supplied with fire- 
arms,—but hardly capable either of self-control or of penitence, 
both of which imply personal force, and a good deal of it. It 
is, of course, out of the question that Lefroy should have been 
penitent, when he confessed such a tissue of falsehoods at the 
last, and withdrew some of them. Indeed, unless he were de- 
liberately acting in order to get unsoundness of mind imputed 
to him,—and from the way he did it we should think this 
hardly likely,—the string of Lefroy’s confessions looks more 
like the outcome of a morbid fancy which had paddled in 
murders till it craved the excitement of having more murders 
to confess than he had actually committed. We never re- 
member murders which look more like the mere failure to resist 
bad suggestions, instead of the triumph of definite tempta- 
tions, than those by Guiteau and Lefroy. Broken-down minds 
both these assassins clearly have had. And it is clear that 
broken-down minds,—as distinguished from insane minds,—are 
Some of the most dangerous tools in the world. Insane people 
Wwe can recognise and restrain. But people of broken-down 
minds, which may, at any time, burst out into acts as dan- 
gerous or fatal as those of insane minds, if a breath of evil sug- 
gestion sweeps across them,—we cannot shut up till they have 
yielded to the breath of evil suggestion and at least attempted 
to harm others. There is a disease of the brain which shows 
itself in the failure of power to direct your steps in the way 
you intend to choose, and which doctors call by the gorgeous 
name of “progressive locomotor ataxy.” There is something 





very like the moral equivalent of this disease in the conduct of 
Lefroy and Guiteau. They do not seem to have guided their 
own actions to either good or evil, but to have been the instru- 
ments of detached impulses—selfish impulses of course—but 
still impulses, which, apparently, they had not so much deter- 
mined to gratify, as never thought of resisting. What seems to 
have been wanting to them was the horror of murder. They 
did not recoil from the thought of something to be gained by 
murder as from an awful temptation. On the contrary, they 
rather seem to have trifled with it as with a sharp sensation of 
more than usual interest, one indeed to which Guiteau was even 
disposed to ascribe a flavour of divine authority. Both of them 
certainly are to be classed rather as flighty murderers than as 
murderers of the conventional, dark-souled, bloody-purposed 
type. 

But what a prospect is opened out by the phrase “ flighty 
murderers,” if it be really applicable at all. For is there not some 
danger that with the spread of half-education, it may increase 
upon the other types of murder, and become one of the more 
common? When murder is done by one who lends his whole 
soul to the murder, and then suffers, as he must do, the strong 
remorse to which strong natures are liable after their strongest 
assertions of their own will, we know what its limits must be. 
But when murder is done by a light-minded man for a light- 
minded purpose, and the compunctions which he feels after- 
wards are as light comparatively as the motives of the crime, 
the prospect is much more terrible. For it suggests a possi- 
bility that, with the crowd—the growing crowd—of impres- 
sions to which children are subjected in what is called education, 
even the roots of the conventional morality may be so greatly 
weakened that men who might appear simply weak and 
amiable on a superficial acquaintance, ought still to be ranked 
amongst the most dangerous enemies which society has. Only 
conceive the result of any great multiplication of weak charac- 
ters, any one of which may be thrown off the track of social 
morality by the merest jerk of a sudden vexation or sense of 
want. Is there nothing in the spread of flippant agnosticism 
on the one hand, and the multiplication of intellectual 
apologies and excuses for all sorts of ways of looking at things 
on the other, to render it very difficult to engrave on the 
minds of modern children the old awe of any violation of the 
Decalogue ? If men sin with all the lighter heart for believing in 
no judgment of sin, they will certainly commit crime with all 
the lighter heart too, till at last the instinctive horror of it may 
greatly dwindle, and calculation alone retain its full weight in 
deterring men from it. What we fear is a gradual frittering 
away of the special gravity with which men have hitherto re- 
garded the greater crimes, and the blurring of all the moral dis- 
tinctions between these crimes and ordinary faults. Of course, 
the law will continue to distinguish between that which is 
gravely criminal and that which is immoral but not gravely 
criminal ; but then the first effect which the spread of the new 
doubts about everything, and the waning of the old instinctive 
horrors, seems to produce, is a loss of reverence for law, and a 
growing disposition to believe that with sufficient resources, the 
law can be evaded. Of course, both Guiteau and Lefroy knew 
perfectly well that-if they succeeded in their murder, and did 
not succeed in making their escape, they were liable to capital 
punishment. But none the less, they dared it, and dared it 
apparently with a light heart, that is, without even seriously 
impressing themselves with the magnitude of their crime. 
And as intellectual impressions multiply in number, while the 
primary moral impressions wane in force, the criminal law will 
no longer retain its old authority, but will more and more tend 
to be ranked with the civil law of the land.. No doubt, while 
the punishment of death is retained for certain offences, these 
offences will continue to excite a certain horror which other 
offences do not excite. The mere liability to capital punish- 
ment brands the whole class of crimes for which it may be in- 
flicted with a brand of its own. But though we fully admit 
this, and hope that we may never see capital punishment 
abolished for the worst kind of murder, yet, none the less, the 
rapid growth of unsettling ideas, and the rapid diminution of 
moral dreads, will tend steadily to diminish the awfulness of the 
criminal law, and to render flighty crimes of a grave character 
more and more probable. When there is not sufficient founda- 


‘tion of character to make the utterance of falsehood, with- 


out some very clear and specific temptation, improbable, there 
can be little chance of any instinctive horror of more serious 
crimes. The man who ponrs out lies only because they come 
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easily to his lips, is not at all likely to recoil from worse 
breaches of the moral law, except on the ground of penal con- 
sequences. Indeed, we believe that broken-down characters,— 
i.e., characters without any determinate set for either good or 
evil in them,—are worse omens for the social future than ab- 
solutely bad characters themselves. The latter, of course, are 
individually more terrible, but they do at least seem to impress 
on the world the significance of both good and evil, in stronger 
colours than ever. Broken-down characters imply a broken- 
down society, a society unable to engrave on the minds, even 
of its weakest members, the great commands essential to its 
health and growth. 





CHEAPER BOOKS. 


it is said that a recent experiment of Messrs. Longmans, 
the republication of Lady Brassey’s “ Voyage in the 
‘ Sunbeam’ ” at sixpence, has been a very great success, upwards 
of 100,600 copies having been sold at that price. Messrs. 
Smith and Elder also intend to make the same experiment 
with the Queen’s book, “The Life of the Prince Consort,” 
each volume being issued at the same low figure. We know 
nothing of Messrs. Longman’s affairs, but we can easily 
believe in the immense sale of the “ Voyage in the Sun- 
beam,” while Messrs. Smith and Elder’s enterprise can- 
not fail. The liking of the English people for chatty talk 
about foreign countries is one of the few pronounced tastes 
they have yet developed in literature ; while the curiosity to read 
anything about the Queen or by the Queen, and especially any- 
thing which reveals her as an ordinary human beirg, is posi- 
tively insatiable. Of the existence of the market, too, there 
can be little doubt, if only because a number of families very 
greatly exceeding 100,000 do steadily pay sixpence for the 
Illustrated London News. But we are not quite so sure that 
the deduction from these facts which everybody seems inclined 
to draw, that cheap books would pay publishers as well 
as dear books, is therefore sound. That popular and 
accepted books printed in newspaper form and offered at 
stxpence will attract great numbers of purchasers, is 
probably true; but that is a very little step towards the 
solution of the question whether books could or could not 
be made cheaper. These newspapers with literature in them 
are not books at all, but cheap reprints without bindings, costing 
nothing except the price of the paper and of the stereotype 
plates, very inconvenient to handle, and almost sure to be lost. 
They would not pay as original books, except in cases where 
there was a great popular demand; and even if they did, 
they are not what the public want, which is bound books, 
likely to last some years. Can these be issued ata really low 
price, with a sufficient profit to both publisher and author? The 
popular answer is that they can, for that such books have been 
issued—for example, the “ Globe Shakespeare,” and the cheap 
edition of Tennyson—and have succeeded ; but those illustra- 
tions are of very little value, the question being of new, and 
not of ancient works. That Publishers disbelieve the proposi- 
tion, is evident from their practice. They are as desirous of 
profit as other men, they compete among themselves with great 
keenness, they have the command, some of them at least, of 
large capital, and they have no motive disinclining them to 
profitable enterprise, yct they adhere with great tenacity to 
the old system. They will not issue even a novel at ds. 6d. 
and trust for profit to a large demand, but prefer to print 
750 or 1,000 copies at a heavy nominal price. The ex- 
planation must be that they, with their long experience, 
distrust the existence of the great demand which is assumed, 
and which would alone justify cheap first editions; and we 
strongly suspect that at present, at all events, they are in the 
right, and that the English are not a book-buying people. That 
they are a reading people is, in the main, and with some large 
deductions for particular classes, true, but it is in the confusion 
between these two ideas that the popular mistake originates. 
The difficulty with the Englishman is that while he desires to 
read, and does read, till he supports some 2,000 Book Clubs and 
Circulating Libraries, some of them of a very extensive kind, he 
does not particularly care to possess books. He buys a few 
classics, a few books of poetry, any professional books he wants, 
and sometimes a very few reprints, so cheap that he does not 
care if they are lost, but he does not buy the books ceaselessly 
issued by the trade. He thinks, wholly apart from their price, 
they would cumber his rooms, and lie about, and either get into 
disrepair, which affrouts his sense of order, or get lost, which 





offends his instinct of decent economy. He never thinks of 
them as furniture and wall-lining, usually, in fact, locking them 
away under glass, and very rarely indeed starts a book-room, 
where they may moulder undisturbed, or with a little care remain 
a pleasant household possession. He has no room, he says, 
being unaware how books, if piled on shelves to the roof, will 
pack till a single large square parlour at the London Library, 
with books on the walls only, holds 14,000. He has not the 
idea that the atmosphere of books is educating for his children, 
but rather dreads it, thinking that they will read too many and 
dissipate their minds, or get hold of the wrong books, a subject 
upon which, with the purest literature in the world, an English- 
man has an almost morbid nervousness. He had much rather, 
when he wants a book, send for it to the Subscription Library ; 
read it, send it away, and be done finally with all trouble on 
that score. He does not want, except in special cases, 
to read it over and over again; and if he does, he can 
send for it again to the same Library, when the book 
as soon as it is “ old,’’—that is, has been issued six months—ig 
perfectly sure to be at liberty, an odd little glimpse of itself into 
English readers’ minds. The book, once swallowed, becomes 
“litter ’’ to him, an inconvenience, and he had much rather the 
librarian kept it, just as he had much rather that the banker 
kept his money. This feeling, which is, we are convinced, the 
one most operative, more especially with women, who, unless 
genuine readers, never get rid of an impression that books are 
“untidy,” is strengthened by a peculiar form of meanness or 
economy, which foreigners say exists as a distinctive note in 
English character. Book-buying, being for the purpose of 
reading unnecessary, strikes us all as an extravagance. 
Why the feeling should exist so strongly among a people 
which scatters money broadcast, we do not know; but as 
to the fact of its existence, we will take the testimony 
of any experienced Englishman, except a bibliophile, even if he 
be an habitual buyer of books. Even such an one thinks himself 
extravagant, hides away his book-bills, and would much rather 
his wife and children asked no questions about price. We doubt 
if there are a hundred Englishmen in the world without the 
feeling—including you, reader, who are extravagant by nature, 
and do buy books and carry them home. As to the average 
Englishman, he simply hates buying books, will wait weeks for 
a novel which he is crazy to read, worries Mudie- with pre- 
posterous demands, drives his fellow-members of the Book 
Club frantic with selfish recommendations, and sometimes, in 
his eagerness to borrow, performs acts of incredible mean- 
ness. We have known authors asked to lend their own copies 
by men of ten times their income, while publishers grow hard 
in their fights to prevent acquaintances of all kinds getting 
their books without payment. Even the subscriptions to 
libraries are paid reluctantly. The custodians of large, serious 
libraries know perfectly well that it is next to impossible to 
prevent a dozen families from using a single subscription, and 
Messrs. Mudie’s books are lent from hand to hand with the 
coolest and hardiest defiance of ordinary justice. The total 
result is that the middle-class Englishman, as a rule, does not 
buy books, and except the aforesaid classics and professional 
books, he possesses scarcely any. ‘he professional books he must 
have, and he buys them without qualms, as he buys office-chairs 
or foolscap, as part of the expenses ot his business ; and he hasa 
feeling that not to have a few classics, especially Shakespeare, 
Milton, and a few other poets, is a little boorish; but there his 
voluntary buying ends. In second-rate towns, booksellers could 
not live but for their stationery, and in one case we know, a 
leading bookseller did not receive orders— apart from Bibles, 
Prayer-books, and books for presents—for one hundred volumes 
a year. 

Would demand begin, if the books were cheaper? We doubt 
it greatly. In the first place, the cheapness of the books would 
not diminish, but perceptibly increase their disfavour as 
“litter.” There would be more of them, and they would be, must 
be, much worse bound, Cheap books may be strongly bound, but 
no possible change in the art of binding, or the practice of 
publishing, can give us 5s. volumes bound with the hand- 
some leather backs dear to housewives and to book-lovers. 
They will take up more room, if anything, than before, and 
demand, consequently, even an increased watchfulness. And 
then will they be cheap? The Briton knows instinctively that 
if he begins buying books, he will never stop; that if he gives 
way to the idea that they are cheap, mamma may want them, 
and the girls will want them, and the boys will insist on them ; 
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-and four books at five shillings make a pound, the price of two 
stalls for the theatre ; and—and—and Messrs. Mudie will send 
you 300 volumes, six a week, for three guineas a year. No 
eduction of price will compete with that, and the Englishman 
who reads novels all the evening, but never is quite certain 
‘that they are not deleterious, will, even at five shillings, avoid 
buying them ; and for his serious books, read them first, 
to see if they are worth buying, and then not buy. At 
east, that is our impression, as it is evidently that of the 
publishers, who, we fear, every now and then get sharp 
lessons from experience. We have a book before us as we write, 
in two octavo volumes, strongly and, indeed, attractively bound, 
perfectly printed, and on good paper. It is a charming memoir, 
‘readable by all educated men, and received on its appearance 
«with a chorus of approval. Its wholesale price is 4s. 6d. a 
-yolume, and we venture to say with confidence that 2,000 copies 
-of it were never sold; and that if the price had been reduced to 
23. 6d., probably less than its cost, the sale would not have been 
increased by 50 per cent. Publishers are subject to conditions, 
Vike all other human beings; and one of their conditions in 
this country is that the English are not as yet a book-buying 
people. They are educated up to the point of reading, but not 
of paying an appreciable part of their incomes for the privilege 
.of possessing books. There is china to buy, and wine, and books 
must be hired. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 
— 
A PICTURE FROM IRELAND. 
(From A CORRESPONDENT. | 

Ar the southern extremity of Ireland, at the head of a land- 
locked bay, against whose outer barriers the Atlantic hurls 
mighty waves, stands one of the loveliest towns in the British 
Isles. So steep is the declivity, that the houses seem to mount 
upon one another’s shoulders, and the narrow streets, which 
‘climb upwards from the water’s edge, are practically and some- 
times actually staircases. The place is clothed in a garment of 
mossy and grey antiquity ; the very sunshine seems mellowed 
‘with age; and there is something in the aspect and bearing of 
the inhabitants which suggests that time has forgotten them. 
Much of the town has fallen into ruins, whose decay has been 
invested by kindly nature with a life more beautiful and har- 
monious than its proper life had ever been. And the dead is 
‘here so intimately mingled with the living that the distinction 
between them is often hard to draw; from the doorway of some 
crumbling cottage, which seemed fit to shelter only owls 
and shadows, will sometimes peep forth on you the face 
of a child, whose infant existence is in no way dis- 
cordant with its venerable environment, though it wholly 
‘changes the impression of it. In the midst of the busi- 
est thoroughfares (busy, relatively, not actually, for the busi- 
ness of the modern world scarcely penetrates to a spot like 
this) stands a house so old that its beginnings are for- 
gotten, and the latest tradition about it goes back to the time 
of the early Stewarts. Two hundred years ago, it may have 
‘keen haunted, perhaps, but it has outlasted its very ghosts, and 
no recent spirit would venture to show his face there. So 
penetrated is every stone and timber of this edifice with the 
subtle elixir of antiquity, that it seems half a miracle it should 
stand at all, and not dwindle into dust before our eyes. Yet it 
does not appear out of place; the quiet current of human 
affairs eddies about it, never entering it, but never flouting it, 
and seeming rather to take colour from the building’s decay 
than to infuse into it any character of its own. Indeed, the 
‘whole town belongs so exclusively to the past that the modern 
observer can look at it only through the vista of ages, where it 
‘lies in the rich light that never was on sea or land. 

But, three centuries back or thereabouts, Kinsale was more 
than abreast of the march of civilisation and progress. South- 
‘ward, across a few hundred miles of ocean, lies the coast of 
Spain, aud beyond that all the commerce and wealth of the 
Mediterranean. In Kinsale harbour rode the ships of the fore- 
most nations of the world, and many a rich merchant and noble 
refugee established himself here, finding here at least as much of 
the splendour and bustle of life as he left behind. Cork, at that 
period, was described as a place near Kinsale; the remote, 
half-depopulated town of to-day was then the Genoa of Great 
Britain. In some respects—in site, and in the character of its 
more ancient houses, and in its fashion of its water-jars and 
of the cloaks of its women—it recalls Spain and Italy still; 








and the lazzaroni spirit, which meets you at every doorway and 
loiters at each street-corner, is of the Spanish and Italian com- 
plexion, though enriched with a flavour of Milesian humour to 
which the other races were strangers. There are people here of 
all ages, from infancy to senility, but all alike seem to have 
existed for indefinite centuries; they drift about in garments 
marvellous for colour, patchings, and bagginess, and with 
faces which bear traces of poverty and sorrow, perhaps, 
but never of modern nervousness and fidget. In _prac- 
tical affairs they practise procrastination, because that 
virtue, being proverbially the thief of time, restores to 
them something of the aroma of their native immor- 
tality. Their speech is nutty in quality, and seemingly 
attuned to comedy; but there is a melancholy vein underlying 
it all, if you listen curiously. The sentences have a fine upward 
curl at the end, like a pine-wood shaving. The brogue is con- 
tagious, and the visitor presently adopts it, and is surprised to 
find how cunningly the rhythm of it imports a fresh point and 
piquancy into his remarks. For brogue, or national accent, 
being the outcome of temperament, introduces its cultivator by 
a short-cut to a sympathetic comprehension of the essential 
genius of the people. 

Any one who has seen Mr. Whistler’s Venice Pastels, ex- 
hibited in Bond Street a year ago, will have received some idea 
of what the street-vistas of Kinsale are like. Here, however, 
the tone of colour—to use artistic phraseology for a moment— 
is superior to the Italian, owing to the wonderfully soft limpidity 
of the atmosphere, and nothing could be richer than the deep 
transparency of the shadows. In point of form and natural 
grouping, likewise, Kinsale takes precedence of Venice; the 
narrow streets, mounting, descending, and meandering, the 
overhanging irregularity of the buildings, stained and moulded 
not more by time and climate than by centuries of human 
nature ; the colour, the character, the tender light and mellow 
shade ; the glimpses of harbour and shipping, of shaggy wharves 
and weather-beaten fishermen; the sky over all, whose blue is 
only less lovely than its clouds, which last have a spirituality 
and delicacy seldom to be met with elsewhere,—all these things 
go to make up a picture in which Nature herself has played the 
artist. Why go abroad for subjects, when there is this matchless 
material at home ? 

The harbour, which enters the coast from the south, is divided 
into two unequal portions by a tongue of land, which stretches 
partly across it from the western shore. Upon the green heights 
of this peninsula is planted a rambling castle, called the “ Old 
Fort,” now fallen into mossy ruins, and looking less like the 
deliberate work of man than like some accidental development 
of natural forms. The grey town groups itself over the semi- 
circular sweep of the hill-side at the northern extremity of the 
inner harbour. To the left, as you face the town, the river 
Bandon curves away westward, broad and navigable for many 
miles. The country round about is bottomed upon slate, which, 
more than any other rock, affords in its exposed sections rich 
varieties of surface and hue. This slate enters largely into the 
construction of the houses, and is then covered over with 
plaster or left as it is, at the builder’s choice; bunt the 
blocks, being thin in proportion to their breadth, and 
piled up with their edges towards the spectator, anything 
like a hard uniformity of surface is avoided; moreover, 
when the builder has done his work, the work of nature 
begins; and she so plies his structure with moss, ferns, and 
ivy, that it presently acquires an aspect which leaves the achieve- 
ments of the most enlightened architecture much in arrear. 
Many of the houses have a character of their own, not to be 
described in general terms; but the two kinds of edifice which 
seem proper to the country are the castle and the cottage. The 
latter presents the greatest simplicity in point of form and 
material that the dwelling of man canassume. It is but a step 
beyond the natural hillock, or the jutting-out of a rock from 
the ground; and when the cottager has omitted to follow the 
general practice of whitewashing his exterior walls, his little 
cabin is often scarcely distinguishable from such objects. The 
thatched roofs are perfect gardens of moss and kindred growths, 
and their surface shows a little system of hills and valleys, quite 
independent of its structural intent. The eaves are barely 
seventy inches from the ground, and the doorway is frequently 
the only inlet for light and air. The door closes only the lower 
half of the entrance, and in the aperture above, as in a frame, 
you may see the Rembrandt portrait of the occupant gazing 
out at you. The hens work and scratch around the door-step, 
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the pig snozzles in the gutter, the broom leans against the wall, 
and under the water-spout stands a red earthern jar of precisely 
such a form as may be seen to-day along the banks of the Nile. The 
Moors brought them to Spain, and the Spaniards brought them 
here. Where, as often happens, three or four or more cottages 
stand in arow contiguous to one another, one or two of them will 
generally be roofless and in ruins. Nothing else can look so 
ruinous as a ruined cottage, and in form it is always especially 
picturesque. It seems strange to see the life of the adjoining 
dwellings going on the same as ever ; it is a palpable symbol 
of the proximity in human existence of life and death. No 
one appears to think of repairing aud occupying the deserted 
building. What has become of its inhabitants? Some of 
them, perhaps, were evicted for non-payment of rent ; others 
have died; many, doubtless, have emigrated; so that those 
who were once the neighbours and kinsmen of the fossilised 
peasants whom we see here, may to-day be occupying im- 
portant and influential positions in the political organisation 
of New York or San Francisco. Where in the world could be 
found a greater or a more possible contrast ? 

The present occupation of the active portion of the in- 
habitants of Kinsale is the fishery, which is said to be very re- 
munerative, insomuch that a single expedition of two or three 
days will sometimes yield a return of upwards of £100. But 
the fishermen are not economical in their habits, and uutil 
very lately their general custom was to drink all their 
earnings during the summer, and in the winter to come 
upon the rates. The Guardians, however, finally hit upon 
the ingenious expedient of levying upon the profits of 
their annual fishing a tax sufficient to cover the expenses of 
their maintenance during the preceding winter; and since 
then, the workhouse has declined in popularity. The condition 
of the bulk of the population is, nevertheless, still far from 
affluent. Atall events, there are several pawnbroking establish- 
ments in town, which do a roaring trade. During the whole of 
the Saturday afternoon, their thresholds are besieged by a pro- 
cession of women in black, hooded cloaks, beneath which is 
carried an empty basket, destined to contain the superfluous 
wearing apparel or domestic utensils which were pledged the 
previous Monday, and which, on the ensuing Monday, will be 
pledged again. ‘The interest charged for a week’s accommoda- 
tion of this kind is a halfpenny in the shilling, or about 200 
per cent. per annum. One would suppose that a system of this 
sort could not go on for ever; but the pawnbrokers scem to 
like it, and to confront the future with serenity. Perhaps the 
working of the Land Act may curtail the profits of these gentle- 
men; otherwise, having sucked the last drops of the ancient 
life-blood of Kinsale, they may leave it to a decay even more 
complete than pervades it now. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
THE RIDSDALE JUDGMENT: NEW EVIDENCE. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE ‘* SpecTaTorR,’’} 
Sir,—You ask me for explanation on two points :— 

1. I wrote, “The arguments were duly catalogued in Mr 
MacColl’s inventory, but, nevertheless, they were not used.” 
You ask, “ What inventory is referred to?” I answer, that 
which I had already mentioned. Your arguments (2), (3), (4), 
and (5), are to be found at pp. 25, 54, 69, 71, of Mr. MacColl’s 
work, “ My Reviewers Reviewed,” 1875. 

2. You say, “ He sedulously refuses to deal with one principal 
item of evidence which was not before the Court in the Ridsdale 
judgment, and on which we ourselves lay great stress,—the 
abolition by the Puritan Parliament of 1644 of the ‘ superstitious 
vestments,’ as well as of the surplice and cope, although, ac- 
cording to Mr. Davies’s contention, those vestments needed no 
abolition.” I will deal with it at once. ‘The ordinance says, 
“No copes, surplices, superstitious vestments ...... shall 
be, or be any more, used in any church or chapel within this 
realm.” It is true that, in the mouth of a Roman Catholic, 
“the vestment” meaut a chasuble. But Puritans would never 
have included the Mass vestiment in an et-ccefera, after surplices. 
The “superstitious vestments” of the ordinance were tippets, 
square caps, and every article of clerical attire whatsoever.— 


Iam, &e., J. LLEWELYN Davies. 


34 Dorset Square, N.W., November 26th. 
[The question between Mr. Davies and ourselves is, as to what 
arguments and considerations are new in relation to the Rids- 








dale judgment. We maintain that all are so which, whether 
published before or since that judgment, were not considered 
by the Judges, and are, nevertheless, weighty and deserving of 
consideration. The cavalier manner in which Mr. Davies 
ignores this position seems to us hardly worthy of his usual 
impartiality and fairness. We have still no sort of conception 
what Mr. Davies refers to as Mr. MacColl’s inventory of argu 
ments.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. LLEWELYN DAVIES AND MR. MALCOLM 
MACCOLL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—My name has appeared so often in the controversy be- 
tween Mr. Llewelyn Davies and the Spectator, that I think you 
will allow me to say a few words on the subject. And, first, as to. 
my own position in the matter. Personally, and as a matter of 
taste, I do not care for the disputed vestments. I have never 
worn them. But, to my mind, the question is not one of per- 
sonal prepossessions, one way or the other, but of justice and 
policy. In point of justice, 1 believe that the Ritualists are. 
not getting fair-play, and I hate injustice and oppression, where- 
ever I see them. Asa matter of policy, I think the persecution 
of the Ritualists, advocated, as I understand him, by Mr. Davies, 
will, if persisted in, destroy the Church of England as 
an Establishment, in a short time. We all break the 
law. Why should the Ritualists alone be prosecuted and 
imprisoned for breaking it? My friend Mr. Davies, if 
he will permit me to call him so, confessed in your 
columns, some time ago, that he deliberately omitted the 
Athanasian Creed on the days on which it is ordered to be said; 
and both he and I, in common, I suppose, with all the Clergy in 
England, wear stoles, which stand on the same ground of 
illegality as chasubles. Suppose the Ritualists, driven to 
desperation, retaliate, and prosecute the Broad-Church and 
Evangelical Clergy for flagrant transgressions of the law; how 
long does Mr. Davies think the Establishment would stand the 
strain of such an internecine conflict? I say, “ Live and let 
live.’ Let a restraint be placed on the power of an incumbent 
to force innovations on an unwilling congregation; but when 
congregations and clergy are agreed, let the Bishop shield them 
from the prosecution of outsiders, so long as they do not go 
beyond the grammatical and common-sense meanivg of the 
Rubrics of the Prayer-book. 

In advocating this policy, I have on my side the names of 
the two most eminent leaders of the Broad-Church party of 
recent times,—F. D. Maurice and Charles Kingsley. I 
knew them both, and had the privilege of their friendship. 
But their policy on this question is not a matter of private 
knowledge. Both of them signed the Remonstrance against 
the Purchas judgment (which is substantially identical with the 
Ridsdale judgment). The Remonstrance was addressed to the 
Bishops, and its last paragraph runs as follows :— 

“On these grounds, although many of us are not personally affected 
by the judgment, we earnestly trust that your Lordships will abstain 
from acting upon this decision, and thus preserve the ancient liberty 
of the Church of England.” 

[ hold, therefore, that in this matter Iam a truer exponent of 
the Broad Churchism of Kingsley and Maurice than Mr. Davies 
is.—I am, Sir, &c., 

1 New Burlington Street, W. Mauicoum MacCott. 
ONE WORD MORE ON THE “ VESTIARIAN 
CONTROVERSY.” 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—As a further illustration of my friend Mr. Davies’s 
position, that a church inventory is no proof of actual user of 
the articles contained in it, I may point out that an interesting 
paper by the Rev. W. Benham, on the “ Registers of Margate 
Parish Church,” published in Muciiillan’s Magazine for January 
of this year, shows us an inventory for the year 1641, drawn up 
under a Vicar who is stated to have been a Puritan, aud enumer- 
ating atnong other “ goods and imployements as are belonging 
to the prshe. church.” ...... “a saints’ bell,’ which cer- 
tainly could never have been used by the Vicar in question. A 
“surplus and a hoade” are the only vestments mentioned in 
this inventory; but it is obvious that chasubles and the like 
might perfectly have figured beside the saints’ bell, without 

affording the least ground for supposing that they were used. 

To me, the mere fact that the Court of the highest autho- 
rity in such matters has put a definite construction on so 
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ill-judged a rubric as ere? on the ornaments of the Church, is 
an inestimable boon. The attempt to argue the Church out of 
that boon appears to me, consequently, a deplorable one. The 
being of God is openly denied in our land, and those who bear 
his Son’s name are squabbling about vestments, positions, and 
genuflexions. Imagine St. Paul, who would eat no meat while 
the world stood, lest he made his brother to offend, convulsing 
the Church for the sake of a sacramental garment or a position. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. Luptow. 

rSt. Paul’s resolve to eat no meat while the world stood, 
rather than cause a brother to offend, is precisely what confirms 
us in holding that in indifferent matters, such as we regard 
these vestments to be, the conscience of the congregation 
ought to decide, and not ours, especially if the law be on their 
side. -As to the saints’ bell, Mr. Ludlow misses the point. The 
saints’ bell was perfectly legal, and exists in many churches 
still. The question is not as to what was used, but what was 
legally usable. The Puritan Vicar may have used the bell or not, 
according to his own prepossessions, but assuredly he was at 
liberty to use it when he liked.—Ep. Speetator.} 





MR. GLADSTONE’S CONTROVERSIAL METHOD. 
(To TuE THES “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—In your article of November 26th, p. 1,493, defending 
‘Mr. Gladstone, you have stated erroneously the facts as to the 
Ewelme case in some important particulars. “The accusation ” 
against Mr. Gladstone was simply that he had “evaded a 
statute,” not that he had done it, as you say, “for the purpose 
of promoting a political supporter.” ‘lhe gentleman appointed 
was one to whom the only objection was that he was not an 
Oxonian. You next say that the statute supposed to have 
been evaded “had been practically repealed by the Act which 
sapemnies Ewelme from the Professorship,” 3 and 35 Vic., 
c. 23,1870. This is incorrect. The statute “evaded” was not 
the old statute of James L., or that of Queen Anne, but this very 
statute just passed, which says the Crown may appoint “any 
person, being a member of Convocation of the said University.” 
It was to escape from this proviso of his own Act, and not from 
“a sentimental feeling towards his own University,” that “ he 
recommended the new rector to become a member of Oxford 
University by incorporation.” When the Bill was introduced, 
Mr. Gladstone, proprio iotu, proposed, as an act of liberality to 
Oxford, that the Crown should be bound to give the appoint- 
ment to an Oxonian. In the House of Lords the words, as 
they stood, were objected to, and the Lord Chancellor, after 
a slight discussion, himself inserted the present words. If 
any one during the debate had suggested that under these 
words Mr. Gladstone would import a Cantab. into the rectory, I 
think the Spectator would have denounced it as a calumny 
against him. The Act of 1870 authorises the Crown to appoin? 
“any person, being a member of Convocation of the said 
University.” What is the meaning of these words, if, as you say, 
“ there was no reason why a Cambridge man, or even a literate, 
should not be made Rector of Ewelme ¥’ When the appoint- 
ment was made, I wrote a letter to the newspapers calling atten- 
tion to it, as it followed very shortly the Collier case.—-I am, 
Sir, &e., Powis. 

[We were certainly in error, and Lord Powis is right, as to 
the drift of the Act of 1870. We erred through a slip of memory, 
to which no editor ought ever to trust. But our memory, though 
technically at fault, preserved quite correctly the moral effect 
of the transaction. The University of Oxford was given by the 
Act of 1870 the power of keeping any man whom it did not 
choose to incorporate as a member of Convocation, out of the 
Rectory of Ewelme, and that power had been suggested by Mr. 
Gladstone himself as one which it was, historically speaking, 
not unreasonable to leave to the University. But it was never 
intended to deprive the University of Oxford of the power of 
qualifying a nominee of the Crown for hok ding the rectory, if it 
so chose. Mr. Gladstone, after offering the rectory to two dis- 
tinguished Oxonians by whom it was declined, offered it to a 
Cantab., who seemed to him the next best for such a prefer- 
ment, but, of course, on condition that the Convocation of the 
University of Oxford should be willing to incorporate him. The 
University was willing, did incorporate him, and so satisfied 
fully the condition of the Act of 1870. If the University had 
not approved of the appointment, Mr. Harvey could never have 
deen Rector of Ewelme.—Ep. Spectator.} 
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Srr,—Happily for me, I have many friends amongst the Broad- 
Church school, which, happily for ts its due in- 
fluence and finds its proper function as a ape ‘tor in the preserva- 
tion of the balance of faith. I finl it plainly divkible into 
three types ; the High-Broad, who have sympathy with High 
Churchmen in seeing the utility of symbols aud external forms ; 
the Low-Broad, admirably represented by one who lately has ocen- 
pied much space in your columns, polemical, especially against 
High Churchmen, and preserving the accidents, though not the 
essentials, of Calvinism; and, thirdly, the Broad et simple, 
whose love is justice, who respect and are respected by all 
honest and earnest workers and seekers after tenth. To this 
latter school the Bishop of Manchester was supposed to belong. 
To him, I know, the eyes of many of the younger clergy turned 
with the hope that he had a great mission, and would admirably 
fulfil it; that the Gospel would come from his lips with a more 
manly ring, that the petty spite which inflamed the wasps and 
drones against the bees would be held in check by his sense of 
justice, and shamed by his proclamation of the Catholic spirit. 
He had a chance of being a hero-leader that falls to the lot of 
few. He had, for it is lost. His bodyguard of supporters will be 
but a sorry substitute for the free admiration of many from not 
one school alone. ‘The last hope of his recovery of the power or 
the desire for fairness seems now to have been destroyed by his 
recent “admonition” and action, over which Low Charchmen will 
blindly, and High Churchmen presciently, rejoice. It is just the 
multifarious injustice of the position assumed by Bishops and 
the Press towards the so-called Ritualists, that is daily bringing 
many, out of chivalry, out of a love for fair-play, to the side 
of the best abused men of our day. 

What has he now done? Cuallela Synod. Bat I thought a 
Synod historically and etymolozically meaat an assembly of 
the priests of a diocese, sitting with aud alvi ising their Bish 10p. 
We are now, I suppose, to learn that it means rather that a 
Bishop summons his clergy, to sit upon them. Well, that 
might be to their advantage, if the pressure were equally 
distributed; but what has he done 2 has some 
clergy, who may be reckoned, he on the fingers of one 
hand, who offend him by their ritual, he summons four hundred 
and seventy-five others to help him to denounce them, anil 

take from them what they hold dear, what they 
ful, and believe to be not illezal. Such a display and use of 
force is a confession of feebleness. He admits 
this handful he finds those distinguished for their “ admirable 
preaching and high personal char: * but never mind, down 
they must go, and a Synod, in which neither voting nor even 
discussion is allowed, shall be expected to share the odium 
and responsibility of his act. There are many words in his 
preface, many in his admonition; four 
Stet pro ratione voluntuas. 

Into the details of the utterance there 
one might inquire what in the nature or 
justifies their being set up as an ideal for parish churches? A 
cathedral is certainly a type ; as certainly itis not a norm. Anil 
in the particular instance of Manchester Cathedral, why are 
Ritualists to put out their lights, because in the Cathedral altar 
there are only those most superstitious and useless symbols,— 
unlighted candles? Dumb dogs are treasures, compared to 
ceca lumina. Aud if the Cathedral be a norm, why is it care- 
fully provided that no one need level up to it? Perhaps one 
might further ask,—Will the Bishop extend his original idea 
logically, and indicate some Rural Dean whose views, utterances, 
and work shall present the maximum allowable to Ritualists ? 
There is an extremely grotesque element in this address and 
admonition; there is also, and more abundantly, cause for 
sorrow at the want of a sense of justice it displays. One can 
forget and forgive his lordship’s eager throwing of mud over 
the walls of Lancaster Prison; one can forgive, if not forget, 
the libellous letter against High Churchmen 
placarded on the walls of London as an advertisement for a 
filthy catchpenny pamphlet; but in this last example of one- 
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sided legislation there is that which cannot so readily be for- 
gotten or forgiven.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Majesty's Prison, Clerkenwell. _W. Horsusy. 
THE “CAMBRIDGE EXAMINER.” 
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plain whatseemed to puzzle your reviewer, namely, the announce- 
ment at one time that the Cambridge Evaminer would not 
appear in three months of the year, at another that in July and 
August only it would not be published. When I first started 
the publication, I proposed to omit December, because the 
Junior and Senior Cambridge Local Examinations are held in 
that month; but learning that the paper was much used in 
schools not sending in pupils for examination, and by students 
for the Higher Local, 1 have since announced my intention of 
publishing every month, except July and August. 

The Correspondence Classes in connection with the Examina- 
tions are open to men, as well as women, whether working for 
certificates or studying special subjects independently.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Tur Eprror. 


ART. 
THE SEA.* 

One good result seems likely to follow from the mutiplication 
of picture galleries throughout London, the habit, that is, of 
forming collections of works which have some relation to each 
other; some unity either of subject, style, or authorship. 
Amongst those who have been most assiduous in opening exhi- 
bitions of this kind, let us give all the honour that is due for 
enlightened public service to the directors of the Fine-Art Society, 
and their very hard-working manager, Mr. Marcus Huish. It is to 
this last-named gentleman’s enterprise that we have already had 
exhibitions of Mr. Ruskin’s Turner drawings, of Mr. Sey- 
mour Haden’s etchings, of the drawings of Prout and Hunt, of 
the pictures by Mr. Millais, R.A., and (quite lately) of the 
compusitions of the late Mr. Samael Palmer recently re- 
viewed in these columns. On Monday last, another exhi- 
bition of a special character was opened at the Fine-Art 
Society’s Rooms, which is likely to prove as attractive as any 
of its predecessors. It is called simply “The Sea,” and is 
almost exclusively devoted to marine pictures. The exceptions, 
which are few in number, and comparatively unimportant, 
are of Venetian lagoons and river scenery. Mr. Huish has 
struck the right note, though, perhaps, with a little too much 
insistant energy, in the preface to the collection which is 
attached to the catalogue. Therein he says, plainly enough, though 
with frequent lapses into: rather trite poetical quotations, that 
English artists have no rivals at the present time in the delinea- 
tion of the sea, and that marine painters of all previous periods 
have been manifestly inferior. The assertion is a bold one, 
aud would need certain qualifications, before it could be 
thoroughly accepted; but it contains a considerable amount of 
truth, and may be allowed to pass unquestioned here. It must 
be allowed, however, that the sea, as an Englishman understands 
it, undoubtedly means to a foreign mind the rough sea, and 
that the habitual avoidance and dislike of the watery ways by 
Frenchmen, Germans, and Italians, may have a good deal to do 
with the subject of rough sea being so seldom chosen. 

The great mistake which has been made in making this 
collection of pictures has been in choosing so many examples 
of a few artists, and. so showing but one or two phases of 
marine art. The oils in the exhibition practically resolve them- 
selves into large examples of Hook, Brett, and Henry Moore ; 
while the water-colours are of comparatively small importance, 
and do not seem to us to be especially good examples of the 
artists selected. There are several large examples amongst the 
oil pictures which are somewhat out of place in such an exhibi- 
tion, as, for instance, the works by Mr. Colin Hunter, entitled 
“The Sawpit, Port St. Mary, Isle of Man,” “The Island Har- 
vest,” and “ Silver of the Sea.” Two (if not all three) of these 
works have already been exhibited at the Academy, and might 
well have been omitted from an exhibition like the present, not 
only because they are of little relative importance, but because 
they do not form by any means good examples of their artist, 
who is far better represented by two of the smaller works in the 
gallery. 

The pictures by Mr. Hamilton Macallum also can hardly 
rank as serious sea-paintings; they are rather clever studies of 
effects of light upon rippling water, in which form is entirely 
subordinated to vividness of eifect. We are not at all intending 
to deny the ability of these tours de force, but only to assert 
that they are not to be considered from the point of view of sea- 
painting, which, we hold, must, as a first essential, show an 
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extended knowledge of wave-forms, and a power of painting 
waves in actual motion. 

Both the foreign and older masters, upon whose inferiority, 
Mr. Huish insists so strongly, have little difficulty in at least 
holding their own in the delineation of calm or sunny water, 
and many even of the “villainous Van Somethings and Bach 
Somethings who have libelled the sea,” show a considerable 
knowledge of the quieter forms of waves and ripples. Nor are 
there many English painters, for instance, who can touch the 
work of the Belgian artist, Clays, where it is a question of the 
effect of light upon calm water. 

The majority of the finest pictures here little need any 
description, for they are already familiar to the public through 
the medium of the Royal Academy exhibition ; and we prefer 
rather to note a few characteristics of the three artists—Mr. 
Brett, Mr. Hook, and Mr. Henry Moore—whose pictures form 
the chief attraction of the collection. 

The pictures of Mr. John Brett, A.R.A., have been suffi- 
ciently long before the public to render their more superficial 
qualities thoroughly well known; and we need not dwell upon 
their minute faithfulness to detail, their wonderful clearness of 
atmosphere, their sharp, unfaltering execution, their brilliancy 
of light, and their general strength of effect. Of all these we 
have heard enough. We know the artist can paint a boulder 
sticking in the sand, till one longs to pluck it out therefrom, or 
sweep the sand away from its base. We know he can make a 
sea blaze in sunlight upon his canvas, till the picture almost 
seems to radiate light, rather than absorb it. We know he can: 
paint a stretch of seathat has something of the grand extent of 
the ocean itself. But what, perhaps, has scarcely been sufficiently 
dwelt upon—and our brief space here will allow us to do little 
more than glance at the subject—is what may be called the 
intellectual and moral sides of this artist’s paintings. We note 
very briefly two or three points in this connection, as the 
present exhibition, owing to its large number of examples of 
Mr. Brett's work, gives a better opportunity than has yet been 
afforded for noting his deficiencies, no less than his excellencies.. 

First, it is evident that there is a total want of one element 
that nearly all great painters have shown in their pictures,— 
the element of mystery. We all know the trite reason given 
for disliking Lord Macaulay’s writings,—“ he was so con- 
foundedly cocksure of everything.” A sympathetic person: 
finds something of the same quality in Mr. Brett’s pictures; he 
is, in the fullest meaning of the term, ‘‘ cocksure of every- 
thing.” There is nothing in Nature he does not understand, 
there is little he cannot do; there are no depths beyond his. 
perception, no heights beyond his reach. He enjoys Nature 
heartily but, somewhat in the same way that a schoolmaster 
witnesses his pupils’ performances in a Greek play ; there is no 
mystery in the plot to him, the most difficult chorus is “ plair- 
sailing.” Even so, one may fancy, with little stretch of imagi- 
nation, does our artist sit down, with easel and paint-box, before 
Dame Naiure’s grandest effects, saying to her, with calm con- 
viction, “‘ Do your best, you can’t surprise i.” 

There is a quotation appended to the catalogue of this exhibi- 
tion, from the well-worn ‘* Ode on Intimations of Immortality,” 
which tells us that,— 

“ Tho’ inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither.” 
Perhaps Wordsworth was right, perhaps he was wrong; but 
if he was right, we must surely look to great Art for something 
more than a too jubilant realism, must find it in some hint of 
the “dream,” as well as of the “glory,” and add a little ot 
fancy’s tremulous light to the sunshine that glorifies sea and 
shore. Painting, after all, is of a different quality to mathe- 
matics; a picture of the sea cannot be judged by the strict 
rules that apply to quaternions. However elaborately you 
paint the shadows on the wall of the cave, to use Plato’s old 
simile, you will only depart further and further from the truth, 
unless you remember that they are but shadows, after all. And 
the “ pleasant visions” that haunt us “as we gaze upon the 
sea’ would soon depart, if we lost all underlying perception of 
its dangers and its mystery. here is in this exhibition a work, 
by a young and comparatively little-known artist, of the 
entrance to Yarmouth Harbour, which contains a goo] deal of 
the elements of poetry that we miss from Mr. Brett's work ; 
and this is the more uoticeable as the “dirty” water washing up 
against an ugly wooden pier gives comparatively little scope 
for such treatment. We have not touched the root of this 
matter, but must be content for the present to leave it here, 
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and speak a little of Mr. Moore’s painting. Now, we must 
confess that few things have given us more hope of the public 
appreciation of Art than the fact that this artist’s paintings 
have become popular, for they have only one quality of 
eat merit, and that is one for which we should hardly 
expect the public to have much favour. To go from Brett 
to Moore, is like going from a treatise by Todhunter to a 
poem by Coleridge,—an exchange of definite and accurate form 
and brilliant certainty of reasoning, for a shifting panorama 
of half-defined forms and half-suggested thoughts. It may be 
doubted what that extraordinary poet means, but not that he 
means something; his feelings may, perchance, be morbid and 
undefined, but, at least, he feels. Well, so it is with Moore. We 
hardly know whether the terror or the mystery of the sea appeals 
to him most strongly, but certainly his habitual mood in painting 
symbolises one or the other. His poetry is like that of the old 
English alliterative poets, not to be explained by rule or confined 
with the bonds of metre, but, nevertheless, genuine poetry. We 
use this illustration because the defectiveness of Mr. Moore’s 
work is us apparent as the defectiveness of the alliterative verse. 
“Unkingly, unhappy, he went his ways homeward.” 
bears much the same relation to perfect poetry as Mr. Moore’s 
works do to perfect painting. Beautiful, but formless—feeling, 
grafted upon imperfect knowledge, and met at every turn by 
the barrier of imperfect technical skill,—such are Mr. Moore’s 
paintings of the sea. But, at least, they always confess their 
imperfection ; they confess a beyond to which they cannot attain. 
In all Brett’s pictures put together there is nothing that gives 
the character of the sea so well as the two works of Moore in this 
exhibition called “Salmon Poachers” and “Outside the Har- 
bour.” The first is a very calm sea at sunset, seen from the shore, 
at the mouth of a river. The second is a wrecked ship, grounded 
“ outside the harbour,” in a fierce gale. Both are deficient in 
purity of colour, both have hardly any pretence to definite drawing 
of wave or ripple; but both are genuine works of art, and carry 
us with them into a further region than any realism pure and 
simple. 

Our readers will have thought us captious and wrong-headed 
in leaving the works of Hook to the last, but his paintings 
have so long received their just meed of applause, that it 
is little necessary to add to it here, or give any long account of 
its merits. Mr. Hook’s mind is apparently as simple as could 
well be desired. He has neither the dogmatic realism of Brett, 
nor the half-melancholy poetry of Moore. One phase of sea-life 
and fisher-life pleased him many years ago; he has done nothing 
good since, that has not been a variation upon the same theme. 
The Kingsley of artists, he insists that English fishermen are 
bluff of aspect, kindly, brave, and happy. ‘The seas he 
paints are what the traditional seas of England should be, 
fresh with tumbling waves and fretted foam, rough enough 
to be boisterous, and calm enough to be safe, and overspread 
with broken skies of cloud and sunlight. Even as Kingsley had 
little more than one special theme, and shouted “God and a 
good digestion !” in his disciples’ ear, so Hook seems to find his 
only panacea for human ills, and his only answer to human 
questions, in fresh breezes and green water,—and perhaps he 
is right, after all. One thing must be noticed, that he has 
only just escaped being a very great colourist. His pictures 
are bright and good in colour even now, but compare his latest 
work (now seen for the first time, and painted for the Fine-Art 
Society), “Ill Blows the Wind that Profits Nobody,” with the 
early picture that hangs next it, called “The Trawlers,” and 
the contrast is almost pitiful. If a further example were wanted, 
the little original sketch for “ Luff, Boy,” would furnish an 
equally striking one. 








BOOKS. 
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PROFESSOR RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT EGYPT.* 
A Book like the History of Ancient Egypt shows how well de- 
served is the high reputation gained by Professor Rawlinson 
for patient and devoted study in the obscurer portions of ancient 
history. His methods of explaining and exemplifying a very 
complicated subject are as worthy of praise as his learning. 
Professor Rawlinson has written a book which is both instruc- 
tive and entertaining, without being popular in the bad sense. 
He has adopted the best means of setting before us the history 
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of a people whose forms of social life are particularly difficult 
to realise. The admirable woodcuts so profusely scattered 
through the text, and the full-page engravings of the chief 
architectural monuments, render these two handsome volumes 
particularly attractive and useful. The special advantages 
offered to the wood-engraver by the simple linear designs on the 
monuments have not been missed. 


The Egyptians have suffered perhaps more than any other 
race by the way in which their history is ordinarily approached. 
We think of the Egyptians, in the first place, as the cruel 
oppressors of the Jews, and then as having introduced into 
Rome in the days of the Empire a degraded and impure form 
of worship. From these two facts, and perhaps a general 
idea that Herodotus had a great many lies told him by 
the priests, we form an opinion of the Egyptians very diffi- 
eult to shake off. But the history that is revealed to us 
by the reading of the inscriptions and papyri is some- 
thing very different; and it is for a clear account of 
the Egyptians as they really were, both in their days of glory 
and days of decadence, that we have to thank Professor Raw- 
Inson. To attempt to follow the history of Egypt as traced 
in the author’s second volume would be impossible within our 
limits, but something may be said of his account of the reli- 
gion, art, literature, and social life. 

The religion of Egypt, like the religion of the Brahmins, was 
in its essence monotheistic. But like the Brahminical religion, 
it became deljased by popular use,—the one God, worshipped 
under different attributes, or in different localities, became split 
up into a hundred forms. The educated classes, however—and 
here we find another analogy to the religion of India—always 
retained to some extent the monotheistic ideal. Of the exoteric 
and esoteric systems, Professor Rawlinson says :— 

“To the former [the people at large], it was a polytheism of a 

multitudinous, and in many respects of a gross, character; to the 
latter [the educated classes—the initiated |, it was a system combin- 
ing strict monotheism with a metaphysical, speculative philosophy. 
on the two great subjects of the nature of God and the destiny of 
MM 6 sn ae The primary doctrine of the esoteric religion un- 
doubtedly was the real, essential unity of the Divine Nature. The 
sacred texts taught that there was a single Being, ‘the sole pro- 
ducer of all things both in heaven and earth, himself not produced of 
any, —‘the only true and living God, self originated,’—‘ who exists 
from the beginning,’—‘ who has made all things, but has not himself 
been made.’ This Being seems never to have been represented by 
any material, even symbolical, form. It is thought that he had no 
name, or if he had, that it must have been unlawful either to pro- 
nounce or write it.” 
The belief in a future life included the idea of the transmigra- 
tion of the soul. The good soul, after being purged ina purga- 
torial fire, visited and revisited the earth for a certain mystic 
cycle of years, after which “the crowning joy of union with 
God was attained by being absorbed into the Divine Essence.” 
The wicked soul was condemned to a certain number of trans- 
migrations in the bodies of unclean animals. If after many 
trials purity was not attained, the wicked soul underwent a 
further sentence at the hands of Osiris, and being pronounced 
incurable, suffered a complete and absolute annihilation, Itis 
curious to notice this further resemblance to the religion of 
Brahma, in the idea of absorption into the essence of God, as 
the lot attained by the best and happiest souls. But beyond 
its attractive mysticism, the religion of Egypt has much to 
interest us. Its moral side is especially noteworthy. To show 
what were the moral obligations imposed, it will be well to 
quote from the soul’s confession from the “ Ritual of the Dead,” 
—the holy book of the Egyptians. To Osiris, Judge of the 
Dead, and his forty-two assessors, the soul exclaims, in self- 
defence :— 

“T have not blasphemed; I have not deceived ; I have not been 

cruel to any one; I have not caused disturbance ; 1 have not been 
idle; I have not been drunken; I have not issued unjust orders; I 
have not been indiscreetly curious; I have not multiplied words in 
speaking; I have struck no one; I have caused fear to no one; I 
have slandered no one; I have not eaten my heart through envy; I 
have not made false accusations; I have not kept milk from the 
mouth of sucklings; I have not ill-used my slaves.” 
Leaving the negative vindication, he goes on:—“I have 
given bread to the hungry, and drink to him that was uthirst; 
Thave clothed the naked with garments. ..... My mouth and 
my hands are pure.” The humanity and regard to the welfare 
ot society displayed are remarkable, and the moral teaching will 
compare favourably with that of any religious system but our 
own. 

The literature of ancient Egypt is of vast extent, and we are 
told “that those best qualified to give an opinion declare it to 
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rival the existing remains of any other known ancient literature.” 
The variety of subjects embraced is astonishing,—from works 
on theology to novels, from collections of proverbs and recipes 
to publications of the nature of Zadkiel’s Almanack and the com- 
plete letter-writer. If space allowed, we would gladly quote the 
whole of the poem of lyrical character called “ The Song of the 
Harper.” ‘The old, old theme, “Take thy pleasure to-day,” 
has a quaint pathos in its Egyptian dress :— 
“The Great One has gone to his rest, 
Ended his task and his race ; 
Thus men are aye passing away, 
And youths are aye taking their place. 
” Take thy pleasure to-day ; ‘ ‘ ; 
Father! Holy One! see, 
Spices and fragrant oils, 
Father, we bring to thee. 
On thy sister’s bosom and arms 
Wreaths of lotus we place ; 
On thy sister, dear to thy heart, 
Aye sitting before thy face. 
Sound the song; let music be played ; 
And let cares behind thee be laid. 


Take thy pleasure to-day ; 
Mind thee of joy and delight ! 
Soon life’s pilgrimage ends, 
And we pass to Silence and Night. 
Patriarch perfect and pure, 
Neperhotep, blessed one! Thou 
Didst finish thy course upon earth, 
And art with the blessed ones now. 
Men pass to the silent shore, 
And their place doth know them no more.” 
Very amusing are the travels of an engineer officer in Pales- 
tine. The officer, after consoling himself with the rhetorical 
question, ‘‘ Didst thou not go, then, to the land of the Hittites ?” 
with a feeling of pride with which Professor Sayce must sym- 
pathise, reveals the disagreeable part of his journey in the 
following strain :— 

“It is night when thou arrivest; all thy limbs are wearied ; thy 

bones ache ; thou fallest asleep from excess of somnolence,—thou 
wakest up suddenly. It is the hour when sad night begins, and thou 
art all alone. Comes there not a thief to steal what lies about ? 
See! he enters the stable—the horses are disquieted—he goes back 
in the dark, carrying off thy clothes. Thy groom wakes, and sees the 
thief retreating. What does he do? he carries off the rest. Joining 
himself to the evil-doers, he seeks refuge among the Shashu; he 
transforms himself into an Asiatic.” 
From some remarks on the characteristics of the prose litera- 
ture thrown out by Professor Rawlinson, we may conclude that 
the ancient Egyptian would have found the letters of the special 
correspondent very much to his taste. To change the tenses as 
often and as abruptly as possible was the simple artifice adopted 
by those who aspired to be considered “ fine writers,” even in 
the year 2000 B.C. The question why the Egyptians, devoted 
to literature, and living under conditions favourable to its pro- 
duction, did not produce any literary work of the highest order, 
is a very difficult one, and cannot be discussed fully here. We 
will only suggest that the reason may perhaps be found in the 
fact that what is greatest in their work is too much bound up 
with their religious mysticism,—a mysticism which, indeed, it is 
hardly possible to understand, and with which we can certainly 
not put ourselves en rapport. It has in it qualities too foreign 
to all our habits of thought and ideas. Again, too, the isolation 
of Egyptian civilisation must seem unfavourable, if we remember 
the conditions of foreign intercourse and external pressure under 
which the great works of the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English 
literature were produced. 

In the art of Egypt, those who take a superficial survey find 
little but formalism and sameness. What is its real position, 
and what were the reasons that rendered Egyptian archaic art 
free and spontaneous, and later Egyptian art crude and formal, 
are well sketched in the History of Ancient Egypt, to which the 
reader must be referred. Perhaps the most interesting of all 
the many woodcuts which illustrate the dynastic history with 
portraits of the Pharaohs—a series such as few other histories 
could produce —are those which give the busts of Thothmes 
I, Ill., IV. The face of Thothmes III. has a fascination 
quite its own. We seem to realise, in features more than 
ordinarily delicate and refined, that spirit of chivalry which 
made him impose on his soldiers the oath that they would not 
* precede him in his attacks on the enemy, or even step aside 
before the King, so as to afford him protection ;” and that love 
of magnificence and display which taught him to raise those 
four great obelisks with which the spoilers of ancient and 
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London, and New York. Professor Rawlinson seems unable 
to reconcile “the feminine appearance of the face” with the 
known qualities of the Conqueror. Coleridge has said that a 
strong female element can be traced in the features of many great 
men, and would point to the portraits of Frobisher and Drake 
for confirmation. Handsome, as far as mere physical beauty 
goes, is the face of the inglorious Thothmes IV., who leaves to 
history but the renown of the athlete, whose prowess as a 
hunter, whose strength with the javelin and lance, and whose 
skill as a charioteer, were unrivalled. 

Of the social life and of the inexhaustible resources which we 
possess to furnish us its details, a full account is given. What 
chiefly impresses us is the high position accorded to women, 
The ladies are present at feasts, they partake in the religious 
ceremonials, they assume a semi-priestly office in connection 
with some of the temples, they are not absolutely excluded from 
the throne. Polygamy was never adopted by the people, and 
even the Pharaohs themselves were content with one wife till 
the time of the Rameside dynasty. A thousand curious analo- 
gies to our forms of civilisation are to be found scattered up and 
down the two volumes. <A feeling of positive bewilderment is 
experienced by seeing an excellent picture of a dachshund, and 
reading that this is a dog, “fashionable about the time of 
Osirtasen I.” 

The history of the Jews in Egypt is a subject as in- 
teresting as it is obscure. The Shepherd Kings—the Hyksos 
—can hardly be unconnected with the history of Joseph, 
and yet it is almost impossible to reconcile the Biblical narra- 
tive with what we can discover from Egyptian sources. Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson’s conclusion on the matter is thus stated :— 

“We have expressed our opinion that Joseph was probably the 

minister of Apepi, the last Shepherd King, and that the sons of Jacob 
entered Egypt from Palestine under this monarch. Hospitably re- 
ceived by a people of the same pastoral habits with themselves, the 
Israelites occupied the land of Goshen ...... where they fed 
their own flocks, and at the same time superintended the herds be- 
longing to the Egyptian King. If Joseph lived, as is commonly sup- 
posed, about seventy years after this event, he must have long out- 
lived Apepi, whose entire reign is estimated at sixty-one years. 
Probably he died under Hahmes, about B.C. 1600, having, of course, 
lost his position as ‘lord of the land,’ when the Shepherd dominion 
fell, but having left an undying name, which long protected his 
kinsmen.” 
It is only possible to conclude our inadequate survey of so in- 
teresting a book by referring our readers to the volumes them- 
selves, where they will find, among many other things, an 
excellent account of Egyptian architecture. 





JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET.* 
“*T want to be something!’ said the eldest of five brothers. ‘I 
don’t care how humble my position may be in society, if I 
only effect some good, for that will really be something. I'll 
make bricks, for they are quite indispensable things, and then 
T shall truly have done something.’ ‘ But that something will 
not be eno’,’ quoth the second brother. ‘It is journeyman’s 
work, and can be done by a machine. No, I would rather be a 
bricklayer at once, for that is something real; and if all goes 
well, I may myself keep journeymen,—that’s what I call some- 
thing.’ ‘That’s nothing at all!’ said the third. ‘I will be an 
architect, and will thus enter into the territory of art and specula- 
tion. To-morrow, that isto say,when I have served my time, Ishall 
go to the academy, and get instruction in drawing, and shall be 
called an architect, and I shall get to be called Sir, and go on build- 
ing and building just as those before me have built. That will be 
always a thing to remember, and that’s what I call something !’ 
‘But I don’t care at all for that something,’ said the fourth. 
‘ IT won’t sail in the wake of others, and be a copyist. I will be 
a genius, and stand up greater than you all. I shall be a creator 
of a new style, and will give the plan of a building suitable to 
the climate and material of the country, for the nationality of 
the people, for the development of the age, that will be some- 
thing. ‘But supposing the climate and the material are bad,’ 
said the fifth ; ‘ that would be a disastrous circumstance, for these 
two exert a great influence! Nationality, moreover, may expand 
itself until it becomes affectation, and the development of this 
century may run wild with your work, as youth often runs 
wild. I quite realise the fact that none of you will be anything 
real, however much you may believe in yourselves. But do 
what you like, I will not resemble you; I shali keep on the 
outside of things, and criticise whatever you produce. ‘To every 


* Twenty Etchings and Woodcuts of Jean Francois Millet. Biograph‘cal Notioe. 
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work there is attached something that is not right, something 
that has gone wrong, and I will ferret that out and find fault 
with it, and that will be doing something.’ And he kept his 
word, and everybody said, concerning this fifth brother, there 
is certainly something in him; he has a good head, but he 
does nothing,—and by that very means they thought something 
of him. Now, you see, this is only a little story; but it will 
never end, so long as the world lasts. But what became of the 
five brothers ? The four eldest lived, and worked, and died, and 
each succeeded more or less in that which he had set out in life 
determined to accomplish; the last, he that was a critic, out- 
lived them all, and that was quite right, for by this means he 
got the last word, and it was of great importance to him to have 
the last word,—the people always said he had a good head of 
his own. But when he died, and went up to Paradise, the 
Angel would not let him in. “ What hast thou to show ? thou 
hast not made as much as one brick.” “ Ah, if thou could’st 
only return, and effect at least so much as that! Probably 
the brick, when thou hast made it, would not be worth much; 
but if it were made with good-will, it would at least be something. 
But thou can’st not go back, and I can do nothing for thee!” 
However, at last, in consideration of an act of kindness shown 
by his eldest brother to an old woman, it was vouchsafed to him 
to remain outside, and time was given him to reflect and repent ; 
but he was not to be admitted till he had really accomplished 
something. “I could have said that in better words,” thought 
the critic, “ but he did not find fault aloud, and that for him, 
after all, was something.” 

The life of Millet, with its struggles, its sacrifices, and the 
entire want of appreciation he met with during his life-time, 
brought back to the present writer’s remembrance the above 
humorous little story by Hans Andersen ; we give it here, 
for the sake of those who do not know it, or for those 
who have forgotten it. It is suggestive enough, but it 
would not do to strain its meaning, or push the conclu- 
sion too far that criticism is in danger of doing a purely 
negative and mischievous work, and accept that as the sole 
explanation of Millet’s story. There were also other causes 
at work, which must not be overlooked, which prevented his 
art from meeting with due recognition at the hands of his con- 
temporaries. His theory of art was at variance with, and in 
advance of, the spirit of the times. He was too sure of his views 
to bow to the fashion of the day, even though by so doing he 
would have gained renown and riches; and then his strong 
personality challenged, as it were, unpopularity, in the original 
and unconventional way he looked at things. His message to 
the world was spoken from himself, and in consequence he was 
snubbed or passed over by the critics, “ mes éternels aboyeurs,” 
as he calls them. They, indeed, pursued him with unceasing 
venom, as if his art were an enemy’s armour, in which they were 
always endeavouring to find out the weakest place. You might 
fancy them saying, like the fifth brother in Andersen, “To 
every work is attached something that is not right, something 
that has gone wrong; and we will ferret out that, and find fault 
with it.” 

It has evidently been a labour of love with Mr. Henley 
to try and make Millet, his life and works, better known to the 
English public; his endeavour has been to find out their true 
meaning, and put it before us. The story is one as fruitful of 
mortifying and humiliating reflections as any in the annals of 
Art; unceasing persecution and poverty during his life, fame 
after his death, and riches for those who grudgingly paid a 
few francs for his creations! Trouble, incessant hard work, 
and the prodigious amount of mental effort he was wont 
to expend on his pictures, impaired at last a constitution 
of exceptional strength and injured a brain of exceptional 
force; and like all those who have really done “ some- 
thing,” he felt it was but a beginning; he was grieved to 
the heart that death had come so soon; he was but just begin- 
ning to see clearly jinto Nature and Art. Though his life and 
portion were mainly compacted of misery and disappointment, 
though he suffered keenly under the misapprehension and 
ignorance of the public and the insolence of the critics and 
picture-dealers, he felt his life had been worth living, he never 
doubted of himself or his theory of Art. With him, the good 
to be looked for was to be found in an efficient rather than in a 
pleasurable life, in the struggle rather than in success, in 
travelling rather than in arriving. 

The twenty etchings and engravings on wood published by 
the Fine-Art Society must be valued more as an illustra- 





tion of Millet’s mode of thought and feeling, than for their 
purely artistic merits. As complete works of art, they lack 
much ; they are rather coarse in execution, and many of them 
are very deficient in gradation ; but they are full of right feeling, 
and have a rare power of fascination. No. 9, “La Bergére,” is 
especially pathetic; there is no beauty in the face, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, but rather a quiet, resigned 
patience, which tells its own story simply and truthfully of the 
dignity that may be found in suffering and poverty, and in con- 
sequence it touches a chord which we all have deep down in our 
hearts. In“ Les Glaneurs,” ‘‘ Les Bécheurs,” “ La Rateleuse,” 
“Le Faucheur,” &c., we have drawings of carnest, wholesome work, 
where each completes his daily task without pausing to think why 
he does it, or that there is any special merit in sodoing. These 
are no make-believe peasants, imagined in the studio, but such 
as Millet knew in his youth, and studied again in the plains of 
Barbizon, where he spent the last twenty-seven years of his life. 
The figures in the etchings are flooded with a blaze of broad, 
white sunlight; he is chary of his details, and it may be said of 
him that “ his accessories are all essentials.” Millet was him- 
self born a peasant; he felt deeply the pathos and poetry there 
are in a life of poverty and patient suffering, and this feel- 
ing was strongly impressed upon his painting. He did not 
attain his result by any sacrifice of truth, or attempt to surround 
his subject by any artificial grace or beauty. He rendered 
simply and truthfully the strength that is to be found in the 
life of toil of a hardly worked people, and again the patient 
resignation so often to be met with in the French peasant class. 
He had a horror of sentimentalism, and wished, on the contrary, 
that his peasants should seem to accomplish with simplicity and 
borhomie their daily task, the custom of their life,—‘ Qu’ils 
aient l’air voné 4 leur position, et qu’il soit impossible d’im- 
aginer qu’il leur puisse venir 4 V'idée d’étre autre chose.” 
“Je vis bien,” he wrote, of a drawing of Michael Angelo’s 
in the collection at the Louvre, “que celui qui avait fait 
cela était capable, avec une seule figure, de personnifier 
le bien et le mal de l’humanité.” “The reflection is exactly 
descriptive, on a narrower scale, of the nature of his own 
capacity, and of the object of his own endeavour. He set him- 
self to do for a class that which he held Michael Angelo could 
have done for the race. He was a peasant himself, and an out- 
come of many generations of peasants; his memory and his 
mind were quick with rustic experiences, and with sympathy 
for rusticity ; and he did well when he made the eternal contest 
between man and nature the theme of his epic, and chose the 
champions on either side for his only heroes. To the things he 
touched with intention, he had it in him to impart a character, 
grandiose and majestic, which lifts them into the regions of 
heroic poetry, and makes them no longer accidental and in- 
dividual, but representative and absolute. ‘II faut pouvoir 
faire servir le trivial 4 lexpression du sublime,’ he said, on one 
occasion; ‘Il faut percevoir l’infini’ on another; and these 
two utterances, as they explain his ambition, may be held to 
describe his achievement also. ..... Of gaiety and frolic, he 
perceived but little in the world. He had the deep-thoughted 
sadness of those whose lot it is to commune much and alone 
with nature. When he looked upon life, he saw it full of mean- 
ings that were often pathetic, and always grave and serious, 
and the influence of his art is altogether elevating and ennobling. 
His greater pictures may be likened in a sense to the adagios of 
Beethoven. They are full of melancholy and mystery; but 
their effect is both to hearten and inspire, for they are felt to 
be great art, and the outcome of an heroic mind and soul.” 


DON JOHN.* 
“Tr is in the interest of those to whom I speak, that I should 
read beautiful books,” writes Madame de Sévigné. How ex- 
cellent it would be for the world to constitute itself a sort of 
Mutual Interest Propagation Society, by always bearing this 
in mind in its selection of literature; and how especially does 
it behove reviewers to do what in them lies for the furtherance 
of that object! Regarding this as our bounden duty, and 
understanding here by the word “ beautiful” not only what is 
agreeable to the eye, but also what is pleasant and acceptable to 
the moral sense, we have no hesitation in recommending the book 
before us. There is no foreigner in it, notwithstanding its Spanish- 
sounding title. The hero makes his first appearance without being 
recognised, and the reader will probably begin to wonder what 
has become of him, as we did ourselves. We began to think of the 
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preacher who delighted in much introductory matter, and of the 
old woman who went to hear him, and who, when asked what she 
thought of the sermon, replied that the man took solong laying the 
cloth that she had begun to despair of ever getting any dinner. 
It seemed to us that we were going to be in the same predica- 
ment as that old woman, when suddenly we discovered that the 
complaint was groundless, and that we had in point of fact been 
already enjoying Don John’s company for some time past. 
His identity, however, is a most confusing affair all through, 
and at the last page it appears that he had been somebody else 
all the time; or is it more correct to say that somebody else had 
been he? Anyhow, he had never been himself at all, and is 
as completely mixed up with his foster-brother as was the man 
in the song who complained that, “ When I died, the neighbours 
came, And buried brother John.” This is how the confusion 
arises. Mr. and Mrs. Johnstone have an only son, for whom 
they employ a wet-nurse. As the other children get scarlet- 
fever, the heir is sent to lodgings, under the sole charge of 
the nurse. She avails herself of the chance to see her own 
baby boy, who is brought to her by her mother. The mother 
arges her to change the two infants, pointing out how 
easily it could be done, and how much she would thereby 
benefit her own offspring. She yields to the temptation at last, 
but conceals the deed from her mother. Owing to her sudden 
illness, both children are left for a short time in the mother’s 
care; and when the nurse recovers, she thinks it extremely 
probable that the old woman—ignorant that her advice had 
already been taken—will have profited by the opportunity to 
effect the exchange for which she had been anxious. The 
nurse is thus thoroughly perplexed, and the sudden death of 
the mother leaves the question of which child is which ina 
hopeless muddle. The nurse confesses the whole story to 
the Johnstones, and all possible steps are taken to unravel 
‘the mystery; but of course that cannot be done, so the 
Johnstones determine to take charge of both boys, treat 
them exactly alike, and trust that time may develop family 
likenesses which will set the vexed question at rest. By 
degrees a decision is unanimously arrived at which quite satis- 
fies the reader, because it is completely borne out by all that is 
shown of the respective dispositions of the two sets of pareuts and 
children. After having believed the matter to be thus satisfac- 
torily settled, it is extremely annoying to be told at last that 
every one has been mistaken, and that the boy who has been 
received as the undoubted Johnstone son was, in fact, the son of 
the nurse. No one can dispute the author’s dictum in the 
affair, since she is obviously the only human being who can claim 
any positive knowledge about it. But we think it a pity that she 
should have, as it were, accused of false witness, those marked 
peculiarities of disposition which appeared to be quite conclusive 
evidence for the universal verdict as to the children’s parentage. 
The one boy, Donald, who is singularly honest, affectionate, 
strong-natured, and good, has been attributed to the parents 
in whom the same qualities are found. The other boy, 
Lancey, with a propensity for stealing, and a shifty, slippery, 
heartless, sordid, weak nature, has been supposed to belong to 
a father and mother possessing similar dispositions. And it is 
almost flying in the face of nature to tell us that the dishonest 
scapegrace was the offspring of the excellent Johnstones, and 
that the upright and unselfish boy owed his origin to the mean, 
thieving, lying parents! For nature’s evidence is all in favour 
of the theory that moral qualities are more or less hereditary. 
In a previous work, Miss Ingelow gave a quaint and amusing 
picture of the goings-on of some young people; and in the 
present one, she gives fresh proof of her skill in the same line, 
by her account of the young Johnstones. We like the part of 
the book that has to do with children best of all. Whether real, 
hive children ever talked and behaved as hers do, may be open 
to doubt; but that does not make them any the less funny to 
read about. They are frank, fearless, wholesome-toned juveniles, 
who, when they hear a ghost-story, ponder deeply on how it is to 
be acted; who say good things continually ; who have instituted 
an imaginary couple named “ Fetch,” upon whom to father all 
their own humorous ideas; who have “Fetch” séances, of 
which they keep regular minutes; who fraternise with poor 
people; and who are partial to remarks @ la “Sam Weller.” 
Some of these last are very absurd, as, e.g. the following :— 
“* It’s always a graceful thing to unbend,’ as the gold-stick-in- 
waiting said, when he balanced a peppermint-drop on his nose, 
as he stood behind the queen’s chair.” One bit of the book 
which is particularly charming is the account of Don John’s ] 








breaking out of school at night. He is devoted to his foster. 
brother, who has stolen some money and a watch and buried 
them in the garden; and, in order to save the culprit from 
detection, he resolves to try and dig up the property, and restore 
it surreptitiously to its owner. Don John accomplishes hig 
object at the cost of a broken arm, and the adventure jigs 
described so graphically as to make us suspect that the author 
must herself have taken part in some feat of the kind. At the 
outset, he is discomposed by the tick of the clock, which,— 

“Was disagreeably wide-awake ; it seemed quite vicious enough to 
run down just at the decisive moment, and wake the second master, 
who might, who naturally would think, a boy must be at that 
moment climbing down by the washhouse roof into the garden. It 
seemed equally natural that he should look out, and catch the boy.” 
He silences this “incorruptib'e witness” by holding the pen- 
dulum, and then gets on to the roof, where he finds a white cat, 

“Tn the dim light, her eyes gleamed on him strangely. He all but 

slipped—yet no—he reached the eave, and jumped down safely inty 
the soft mould underneath. Then he stooped and put on his slippers, 
and effaced the marks of his feet in the mould. The cat had jumped 
down after him, and was looking on. Here he was in the garden at 
one o’clock in the morning, and the moon was fast going down. How 
beautiful those tall, white lilies were. They enjoyed themselves in 
secret all through the night, gave out their scent, drank in the dew, 
and never let men and women find out that the night-time was their 
life and their day. The great evening primroses, too, white and 
yellow, were in their glory, and it seemed as if they also were keeping 
it secret and still. The cat was very jealous of his being out to see it 
all. It would be very unlucky for cats, if people in a body should 
discover how much more jolly it was to be out in the warm golden 
mist of moonlight, when all was so fresh and sweet, than tucked up 
in their heated bedrooms, under the low ceiling that shut out the 
stars.” 
Could any one have written that without personal experience of 
the delicious odours, and subtle, indefinable charm to be found 
out of doors on a summer night? And afterwards there comes 
a touch of pathos in the poor boy’s utter unconsciousness of 
having done anything noble and heroic,—he only thinks what a 
bad boy he must be, to have regarded part of the adventure as 
rarefun. That simplicity is in keeping with the whole picture of 
him. Chivalrous goodness, ready self-sacrifice, and staunch - 
loyalty always distinguish him, and mark him out as a “ beauti- 
ful” and lovable theme for the mind to dwell upon, even though it 
may be objected that he is too nearly blameless to be altogether 
true to life. The intense affection binding the foster-brothers 
together is also good to contemplate ; and so is their esteem for 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnstone, and earnest desire to save them from 
disgrace and pain,—a desire which is almost the only right 
feeling that has any power over the good-for-nothing and 
unimpressionable Lancey. 

Much as we like this book, we cannot conscientiously pro- 
nounce it to be altogether faultless. Here and there the story 
lags a little; larger limits than those of a three-volume stage 
are required to do full justice to the number of persons intro- 
duced, and the conversations occasionally become somewhat 
stiff and didactic, when the author is manifestly using her char- 
acters merely as mouthpieces for the enunciation of her private 
views about pronunciation, poetry, and various other subjects. 
But after all, these are not very serious defects in a work like 
Don John, which is original, humorous, clever, painstaking, 
and bears traces of a poetical hand. 





MR. WAUGH’S SERMONS FOR CHILDREN.* 
In the days when the present writer was a child, good people 
were strict Sabbatarians, and one of the few enjoyments of the 
young, on a Sunday, was a picture Bible. Those pictures 
excited the imagination, but scarcely satisfied the intelligence 
of children; and, besides, though they returned to them again 
and again, they could not look at them all day long. Parents 
have a broader idea now of what is innocent and harmless for 
Sunday occupation, but it is even still difficult, for such as have 
an ideal of religious education far out-reaching their ability for 
instilling it, to make Sunday a happy day, without allowing its 
opportunity—indeed, its duty—for lessons of holiness to slip 
past unused. Even to those who are content with the plainer 
lessons of the Gospels, and do not seek to explain the deeper 
meanings of the Epistles, or the mystic out-pourings of the 
Prophets, language will not always come, and a consciousness 
of ignorance and vagueness will overwhelm even a mother alone 
with her little child. Of late, many writers have endeavoured to 
help the anxious, but ignorant or diffident instructor; but 
only with a very partial success; because such writers have 
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generally attempted to instil theological views, and to dogma- 
tise on the special creeds of the sect to which they belong; and 
the teacher has felt either a want of sympathy with the doctrine, 
or at least that it was unsuitable—if not altogether incompre- 
hensible—to a child. Bat Mr. Waugh has written a book 
for which we are truly grateful—a book for children’s Sundays 
—full, by-the-bye, of beautiful pictures—and not only one to 
which no one can object, because it avoids all doctrine, but 
which every one who reads it will admire, because, in truly 
persuasive, earnest, and beautiful language, it seeks to instil 
simply a love of God, and a desire to do his will in all things. 
The author’s purpose evidently is to make religion to children as 
bright, broad, and cheerful as itis, we should fancy, to himself. His 
plan is to take some quality of Christ, and talk about it simply 
and briefly, but so as to make it admirable and lovable; or some 
temptation of a child, and make him realise how the giving-way 
to it will grieve one whom he himself would be unhappy to 
grieve, telling him about God and Jesus so as to make him feel 
the same kind of love for his heavenly father and brother that 
he does for his dearest earthly friends. And each quality or 
temptation is illustrated by a story from real life—which, indeed, 
forms the main portion of every little sermon—and about which 
cluster naturally the explanations that have to be made, and 
the motives and aspirations which it is desired to excite or 
foster. The one great object of Mr. Waugh’s book is to re- 
move all fear from the child’s mind, and to substitute an 
absolute confidence and childlike trust and love. The book 
supplies, indeed, a very pressing want, that has long Leen 
felt by all eompanions and instructors of children. It has 
always been a difficulty to know what books to put into their 
hands that will interest while instructing, and that will bear 
upon the true spirit of the Sabbath,— the spirit of a day of real 
intellectual and moral rest. Children’s minds soon tire of the 
strange and, to them—in modern times—incomprehensible 
Bible stories, about the very facts of which the teacher himself, 
when appealed to, is often either incredulous or ignorant. 
But Mr. Waugh, when he uses them, shows clearly to the 
child the spiritual meaning and value of the story, and illus- 
trates it by another, quite within the comprehension, if not 
the experience also, of the child. He has succeeded so per- 
fectly, that his book will become a household treasure of 
great value. Each service begins with a hymn that a 
child will like, a short and interesting passage from the Bible, 
anda very short and simple prayer, in Mr. Waugh’s own words, 
that children can easily follow, and that is appropriate to the 
subject; and then follow the stories, about which the applica- 
tions and simple morals gather quite naturally, and illustrate 
the lesson of the Bible passage. 





The following extract—as much as we have space for—is 
taken without selection, but it will show sufficiently the spirit 
of the whole book. It is from an address attempting to make 
children understand the meaning of such expressions as “ The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you;” and the writer 
has referred, in the beginning, to the grace of natural things— 
aswan, a bluebell, &c. :— 


“Let me tell you another story of a similar kind, and it shall be 
another soldier's story, because I want you to think that roughness 
and strength may sometimes do deeds of pity and tenderness alto- 
gether lovely. In a dreadfully cold winter, many years ago, an army 
was flying from Moscow, a city in Russia. With this army there was 
a German Prince and a few German soldiers. The land was covered 
with snow. They tramped through bitterly cold days, with little 
food, rested through more bitterly cold nights without beds, often 
without even a roof for shelter. One by one the marching soldiers 
had fallen down by the way, and perished of cold and hunger. At 
length only a mere handful of them remained alive, the prince and a 
few common soldiers, and these were all nearly spent. The bitter day 
was ended, and the night winds had begun to blow, when they came up 
to the storm-ruined remains of a hovel, once built to shelter cattle. 
But in the wild, snow-covered waste they did not despise it; the 
little shelter from the sleet and wind of the coming night which this 
tumble-down shed could afford, even the child of a palace was glad 
of ; and there, hungry, weary, and cold, he and his men lay down 
to sleep. The men were rough, stern-looking fellows, yet when they 
saw the prince, so delicately brought up, used to comforts they had 
never known, spent, heart and body, come to such want, glad to 
sleep in such a place, they were moved with compassion; and the 
sight of the worn man asleep, with no bed, no covering, sleeping, 
perhaps, his last sleep, was more than they could stand, and without 
a word they stripped off their own cloaks, and laid them all gently 
on him, one by one, lest they should awake him. He would not be 
80 cold with these,—perhaps he would live with their warmth. Then 
they threw themselves down to sleep. The night passed, and the 
prince awoke. ‘Where am I? was his first thought. ‘Am I at 
home, in bed?” He was so warm, and he turned over and raised 
himself up to look about. He was not at home. All around was 





snow, and all was silent save the wind, which whistled through the 
planks of the broken shed. Where were his men? He stood up 
and looked, when lo! there they lay, huddled together to keep 
warm, not yet awake. He spoke, but they answered not. He ad- 
vanced and touched them—they were dead! Without their cloaks, 
too! Where were their cloaks? A glance towards where he had 
lain, and all was plain. The prince burst into tears. His men were 
dead ; they had died to save him. Those poor fellows had done 
easily, quietly, and naturally a noble and beautiful deed, a deed in its 
kind and in its manner ‘ full of grace.’ So ‘grace’ in men’s dealings 
with one another is a deed which is in itself good, very good, and 
which is done in the quietest, nicest possible way. When we see 
such deeds we cannot help admiring them, as we admire the motion 
of a swan or the form of a bluebell. As long as men do deeds as 
those soldiers did, there will always be something by which we may 
rise towards an understanding of the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


The illustrations are very suitable and attractive, and give 
reality to the stories. Some of them are chosen from the very 
best pictures—the frontispiece, for instance, is one of Raphael’s 
Holy Families. 





OLD OSCAR.* 

“Op Oscar” (a dog-hero already known to many readers) may 
fairly be ranked with the “ Rab” whose name Dr. John Brown has 
made a household word. He was a collie, a tribe which may be 
described as the intellectual aristocracy of the race of dogs, a 
master in his own craft of sheep-caring, and of marvellously 
great general intelligence and strength of character. His 
temper—a weak point with some of his kind—was, we are told, 
admirably calm ; but when he had to strike, he struck, after the 
manner of Mr. Tennyson’s wise man, “ firmly, and one blow.” 
The one story that is told of his wrath has a certain judicial 
dignity about it. A little lapdog had tormented him for 
months, biting at his heels till they were sore with wounds. 
He endured it without notice, but at last the cup was 
full. “Turning round, he seized his tormentor by the 
neck, as a cat would her kitten, and walked back to a 
small stream close by. Wading in some distance, he put 
his victim beneath the water, and deeming reform hopeless, 
planted his foot firmly upon it. In a few minutes he turned 
round again, and trotted along to his morning haunt as if 
nothing had occurred.” It is a pathetic contrast to this stern- 
ness, when we read how, when the cord that supported the pic- 
ture of “grannie,” who had been dead for some years, gave way 
and let the picture fall to the ground, “he walked strait up to 
it, aud licked the once familiar hand.” What a revelation that 
is of the dog’s inner life, the remembrances and the regrets 
which, but for an accident, he never would have been able to 
express! It almost frightens one, this suggestion of what 
these silent companions may know of us and think of us. It is 
well for man that they do not ask for dignity or worth in him, 
any more than an African asks for beauty in his fetish. The 
story of how Oscar made his way with the school-house shows a 
touch of canniness worthy of his country. The Dominie 
had proclaimel his scorn of “all dogs and cats and such 
worthless animals,” and it was not without fear and trembling 
that the children allowed their companion to go with them. 
But “the Dominie had his weak side, and with evident perception 
of what was needed, our companion went quietly right up to the 
table, and submissively licked the hand which happened to be 
hanging over the edge.” The victory was won. But the dog 
knew that it must not be pushed too far. For that day he was 
welcome, being installed on a large rug inside the desk. But he 
never went again, knowing, doubtless, that he might easily ex- 
haust his welcome. Possibly he had heard and digested at the 
family devotions Solomon’s advice, “ Keep thy foot from thy 
neighbour’s house, lest he weary of thee.” 

The end of this friend of man was curiously tragical, but it 
did not come upon him till he had more than fulfilled the span 
of dog's life. One night, both he and a son of the house —the 
two had been constant companions for fifteen years—were 
both missing. Throughout the hours of darkness search was 
made, and at dawn the father “caught a glimpse of ‘ some- 
thing strange’ perched on the edge of a lofty precipice. It was 
“Oscar.” He paid no heed to calls, but still sat looking 
fixedly downwards. The truth was too easily guessed. The 
lad had gone out egg-hunting with “ Oscar,” and had fallen 
from the cliff, a height of more than two hundred feet. His 
body was found, dashed into fragments, at the foot. The 
searchers collected the remains and carried them home, “ the 
dog following at a distance, stopping at intervals, and looking 
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back, with a long, melancholy whine.” “ One morning ‘Oscar's’ 
place was vacant. No one saw him leave it, no one knew whither 
he had gone, and in vain was he songht among his former 
haunts. A few days afterwards, poor ‘Oscar’ was discovered by 
some fishermen, cold and stiff, near the rock on which were found 
the shattered remains of John Williams.” 

The book is adorned with “ some original sketches by Land- 
seer, Wilkie, and Weir.” These add to its value, but we regret 
that the likeness of the veritable “ Oscar” could not have been 
given. Mr. Harrison Weir's sketch of the dog watching on the 
cliff, which forms the frontispiece, is well worthy of that artist, 
but is, we suppose, drawn from imagination. 

MR. POSTGATE’S “ PROPERTIUS.’* 

Tue laborious care, the varied learning, and the scholarship, at 
once ingenious and sound, which Professor Postgate has brought 
to bear upon these Select Elegies of Propertius, raise his work 
much above the level of a school-book, even of the excellent 
series of school-books for which teachers and learners are so 
much indebted to Messrs. Macmillan. One is inclined to regret 
that the editor has restricted his selection to little more than a 
fourth of his author, though we readily concede that the im- 
mediate purpose of his work was best consulted by the limita- 
tion. Still, the completeness of the Introduction, the thorough- 
ness and ability with which it discusses all the questions, 
critical, literary, and historical, which concern the poet and his 
works, make us feel that it would have been more appropriately 
prefixed to a complete edition. Whether such an edition is 
within the range of a reasonable hope, as matters stand now in 
England, is more than we can venture to say. Propertius 
hhas never had but a very scanty attention paid to him at 
Oxford, and though he has been more regarded at Cambridge, 
where his difficulty has made him prized as a test of the scholar- 
ship there so successfully cultivated, it may be doubted whether, 
in the view of recent changes, he will hold his place. In the 
younger Universities, the prospect is scarcely encouraging. As 
for a non-academical demand, it cannot be said to exist. 

While we highly appreciate Professor Postgate’s labours, we 
must confess ourselves unable to accept some of his conclusions, 
as far at least as his literary judgments are concerned. Some- 
times he seems to us barely intelligible. He finds in his poet 
“* phenomena ” which he considers to be “ unique.” “ After giving 
us an idea in one form, he frequently gives it immediately in 
another, and treats this new aspect or manifestation of it as 
though it were a fresh idea. To borrow a metaphor from physics, 
he frequently polurizes an idea, and gives it two distinct, 
conflicting expressions.” And after giving a number of illustra- 
tions of this dictum, he goes on :— 

‘These contrasts, these extravagancies, these fluctuations and in- 

coherencies, these half-formed or misshapen thoughts, what do they 
signify? What is the secret of this chaos? It is that here we 
are looking on a stage in the realisation of thought which is not always 
presented to our view. In other writers we only see the full-formed 
crystal, sometimes flawed and dim, sometimes bright and clear. In 
Propertius, thought is crystallising still. It is still comparatively 
amorphous, and still turbid with development. At such a stage there 
is hardly any limit to possibilities ; and almost everything is possible 
with Propertius.” 
All this seems to us somewhat far-fetched. There is nothing 
“unique” about confused thought and obscure expression. 
Modern literature is only too full of it; probably ancient 
literature was the same, though the special character of the 
Roman mind doubtless discouraged it. Happily for the fame 
of Propertius, he had genius which has made it worth the world’s 
while to struggle through his difficulties and confusion. Only 
one cannot but resent their being elevated into a peculiar 
literary quality. 

Generally, we dissent from the editor’s estimate of the poet. 
We would not, indeed, say, with Dr. Arnold, that Propertius was 
a “bad poet.” Probably the great schoolmaster was thinking 
as much of his ethical as of his literary shortcomings. But we 
protest against the attempt to elevate him from the quite 
second-rate place to which common opinion has relegated him. 
His pedantry, his frequent bad-taste, weigh heavily in the scale 
against his merits, however highly these may be estimated. 
We particularly rebel against the dictum which prefers him to 
Ovid. Ovid, like Pope, was a master of the first rank. It is 
easy to sneer at him, to scoff at the mechanical regularity of his 
versification, at his ingenious amplifications, and all his literary 
artifices. For all that, he was what the common voice has ever 
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declared him to be,a great poet. Against this it seems idle 
to argue. The popularity of a generation is little, but the popu- 
larity of fifty generations is conclusive. With a certain naiveté, 
Mr. Postgate says he will “ endeavour by a few examples to put 
the unique poetical qualities of Propertius beyond the reach 
of cavil.” ‘To students of Latin his quotations will be familiar, 
and they will not object to the praise which he bestows upon them, 
even though it is a little overstrained, with its “heights that 
hardly any one else has reached,” and its “almost Hebrew 
sublimity.” But they canmot be allowed to prove his point‘, 
They are not finer than many things in Ovid,—than the solilc. 
quy of Medea, for instance; than the description of Pygmalion 
and the statue; than the pleading of Pythagoras for the lives 
of animals; than the grand climax in the description of Man, 
which our readers will not object to have recalled to them :— 
“ Pronaque dum spectant auimalia cetera terram, 
Os homini sublime dedit, caclumque tueri 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere voltus.” 

On the character and life of the poet, Professor Postgate, whoze 
style is picturesque and even eloquent, gives us some really 
admirable pages. We know nothing better of its kind in all 
that has been written about the history of Roman literature, 
We are glad to see that he takes what seems to-us the rational 
view of the closing years of Propertins. ‘The question is, did he 
marry after the death of Cynthia ? The Younger Pliny distinctly 
says that one of his literary friends—Passennus Paullus—claimed 
descent from the poet. What possible reason there can be for 
doubting it, we never could understand. Pliny evidently believed 
the claim, and would hardly have done so, if the poet had been 
believed to have died without issue. He had everything to 
judge from that we have, and he had what we have not, com- 
mon repute and tradition. Who would not take for final a 
statement in Swift’s letters, if such were to be found, speaking 
of one of his literary friends as a descendant of Ben Jonson ? 

All that the editor has to say about the “ Grammar and 
Vocabulary,” about the “ Syntax,” about the “ Metre and Pro- 
sody ” of his author, is excellent. He believes in the criticism 
of counting, if we may so call it, and shows a very complete and 
exhaustive knowledge of the text; but he does not seem disposed 
to push his conclusions too far, or to insist upon them tco 
strongly. A more careful and laborious, and, on the whole: 
trustworthy guide to Propertian criticism could not be found: 
On his exegesis, at least, equal praise may justly be bestowed: 
He is copious, forty-three pages of text receiving more than 
two hundred pages of commentary (exclusive of nearly one 
hundred and fifty pages of introduction), but not too copious, 
which, indeed, the interpretation of an author so brimful of 
difficulties can scarcely be. And the notes are not a mere compila- 
tion made from previous commentators. They show not only 
sound judgment, but a certain power of origination. There are 
many passages in Propertius about which critics will differ to 
the end of time—or as near it as the study of Latin poets may 
last—and no one can hope to say the last word about them ; 
but we are much mistaken if this little volume has not made a 
distinct and permanent contribution to the interpretation of one 
of the most difficult of the classics. 

We may take as a sample of Professor Postgate’s work in 
this line the “ Hylas.” An ingenious alteration of the punctua- 
tion certainly improves the first four lines. They are made to 
run thus :— 


“ Hoe pro continuo te, Galle, monemus amore : 
Id tibi ne vacuo defluat ex animo, 
‘Saepe imprudenti fortuna occurrit amanti’ 
Crudelis Minius dixerit Ascanius.” 


’ 


This is much better than if a period were put at “ animo.’ 
We doubt Professor Postgate’s interpretation of “in return 
for your unceasing love,” preferring “in consideration of my 
unceasing love.” In line 7, “Ieges umbrosae flumina Silae,” is 
somewhat oddly rendered “ skim.” How could Gallus “ skim,” 
a word only applicable to some such action as a swallow’s, the 
streams of Sila? Of the famous difficulty, where the two 
winged sons of Boreas, pursuing Hylas,— 

“ Oscula suspensis instabant carpere palmis, 
Oscula et alterna ferre supina fuga. 
Ille sub extrema pendens secluditur ala 
Et volucres ramo submovet insidias,”’ 


the editor's explanation is sufficiently ingenious. Suspens’s 


palivis is taken to mean “ raising the hands to hold the boy's 
face while they kissed it ;” and the whole scene is thus described, 
—“The two winged brothers are hovering above Hylas in 
One of them bears down upon him to snatch a 


the air, 
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kiss from the boy’s upturned face. While Hylas is engaged 
in warding him off, the other comes and secures the prize. 
Hylas defeats them by dashing one of them behind under 
his wing, where he could not reach him, and allowing 
him to raise him in the air (pendens); and by driving the 
other off with a branch.” ‘The explanation of “ala” as of 
the arm of Hylas himself, is ridiculed. To put the head under 
the arm-pit is said to be “a feat of gymnastics impossible even 
in the heroic age.’ We do not feel so sure of this. Hylas 
could very well have sheltered one side of his face by raising 
his arm, and hanging his head down to it, while he protected 
the other with the bough. If he was off the ground, what was 
he hanging to? As for “suspensis palmis,” could it not mean 
“with hovering wings,” palma being the under-part of the 
wing, as it is of the hand? It would be, indeed, a solitary 
usage; but then, Propertius is just the author for solitary 
usages. ‘The note on “tenero pueriliter ungui” may be taken 
as a specimen of the editor’s refined and subtle feeling of his 
author’s meaning :— 

“ Observe how the order of the words brings Hylas’s youth home to 
us; pueriliter, which goes principally with praetulit, is put next to 
tenero wngui, an elegance which the absence of inflexions in English 
prevents us from preserving. Soft, tender nails are characteristic 
of youth. Thus Hor., Od. 3, 6, 24,‘De tenero meditatur ungui,’ 
means ‘from her youth up:’ é awadGy dvixwy.” 

We take leave of Professor Postgate’s work with the confidence 
that it is the first-fruits of valuable work to come. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ee 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

The Heart of the White Mountains: their Legend and Scenery. By 
Samuel Adams Drake. (Chatto and Windus.)—It is just possible 
that some English readers may ask—Where are the White Mountains ? 
Let it be known, therefore, that they are in New England, and herein 
chiefly in the State of New Hampshire, the atlas making them run 
from Massachusetts into Maine. A very attractive and interesting 
book has Mr. Drake made out of his subject. The illustrations are 
excellent,—vigorous sketches, reproduced with that delicacy of execu- 
tion in which the American engravers are unsurpassed. “ Passaconna- 
way,” “ Lovewell’s Pond,” “ Franconia Notch,” and “ Cloud Effects on 
Mount Lafayette,” may be mentioned, though it is difficult to select 
where all are so good. The descriptions of scenery, a kind of reading 
which, taken by itself, soon cloys, is skilfully diversified with other mat- 
ter. There aresketches of menand manners, past and present, such as 
that of the Crawford family, a race of giants who flourished some 
fifty years ago; and glimpses of the history of the district, often 
made tragical by cruel deeds and revenges equally cruel. The story 
of the “ Sack of St. Francis de Sales”’ is a striking specimen of these 
narratives. St. Francis was a village of French Indians, which was 
destroyed, not till after terrible provocation had been given, by a 
provincial corps attached to the British Army. We had almost 
forgotten to notice the natural wonder of “The Old Man 
of the Mountain,” “the greatest curiosity,’ says Mr. Drake, 
“of this or any other monntain region.” It is a gigantic face, 


seen in profile. No pencil could do it justice; yet in Mr, 
Perkins’s sketch it has a very striking appearance.-—Indian 
Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. W. 
Urwick. (Religious Tract Society.)—The Society, in all their 


excellent series of “ Pictures” (which now has included no incon- 
siderable part of the world), has not given to the public a better 
executed or more interesting volume than this. Mr. Urwick traverses 
India from Ceylon to Nepaul, and finds, it may easily be imagined, 
subjects in plenty for his pen and pencil. The 
Christian Missions are, of course, a peculiarly interesting topic 
to him, and his account of their past and present is full and satis- 
factory. Generally, he views the people in their moral and 
religious aspect. We may especially note here the account of 
Travancore, with its very characteristic illastration o° ‘ Native 
Christian Girls.’ The sketches of the great buildings of India 
are numerous and remarkably good.—DPDust and Present in the East. 
3y the Rev. Harry Jones. (Religious Tract Society )—It will be 
readily believed by all who have had the opportunity of reading what 
Mr. Jones has written before on kindred subjects, that we have here 
a thoroughly entertaining book. It is not entertainment, indeed, of 
the kind which ‘Mark Twain” gives us. Mr. Jones never tries to 
make fun. But he has a keen eye for a humorous situation, and 
knows how to describe what he sees in language which is effective, 
while it is perfectly simple. We start with him ou a voyage up the 
Nile, which he makes, to his general satisfaction, in a steamer, and 
accompany him to the peninsula of Sinai and through Palestine. 
We do not know of a volume of equally modest pretensions 
which gives so good an idea, as regards both letterpress and 


prospects of 





illustrations, of its subject. By 
John Stoughton, D.D. (Religious Tract Society.) —This volume is 
much superior to the ordinary “ Christmis books” which serve the 
purpose of the customary present, and then are forgotten. It is, in 
one way, a sad subject, that of the Italian Reformation,—an heroic 
effort, almost wholly lost, as it seems to us. But these men, who spent 
their lives for a hopeless cause, are well worthy of remembrance. 
Dr. Stoughton has visited the scenes of their work and martyrdom — 
and there are few towns, at least in Northern Italy, which have 
not someof these memories connected with them —and he describes 
them with loving faithfulness and diligence. Nor has he failed 
to search into the literature—a literature not inconsidorable in ex- 
tent, and not easy of access —which treats of their lives and labours. 
Thanks to his diligence asa pilgrim, and his industrious research as 
a scholar, we have here a most interesting and instructive volume. 
Where a hundred have heard of Luther and Melanchthon and Zaingle, 
not one knows anything of Aonio Paleario, and Carnesecchi, and 
Valdés; and we are much obliged to the zeil and industry which 
have put together this memorial of them. Wint-r Pictures, by 
Poet and Artist (Religious Tract Society), gives us some eighty or 
ninety extracts from poets, English and American—some of them 
scarcely known to average readers, or fallen into an oblivion which 
they do not deserve—and about half a3 muy illustrations from 
nature, animate or inanimate, as we see it in the winter season ; pretty 
sketches, which Mc. Whymper has worthily rendered by his wood en- 
gravings.——A larger volume, of a similar kind, only that it does not 
limit itself to the winter beauties of Nature, or indeed to Nature at 
all, is Rose and Holly, and Pen and Pencil Pictures from the Poets. 
(Nimmo, Edinburgh.) —The volume is, in fact, a very ornamental 
“Elegant Extracts in Prose and Verse,’’ for which writers such as 
Goldsmith, Thackeray, Sydney Smith, and the like, are laid under 
contribution.. It is a good book for the drawing-room table, having 
something that will suit all a reader’s moods; and, if he be in the 
mood not to read at all, something also to please the eye. A Winter 
Nosegay, being “Tales for Children at Christmastide” (W. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Allen), is intended for the younger sort, and should 
not fail to please them. Both tales and pictures are entertaining. 
Gipsy Mike. (J. F. Shaw.)—It may be said with confidence that a 
didactic tale, if it is to have any effect, must b2 scrupulously free 
from exaggeration. There is no kind of book to which the maxim 
incredulus odi applies more surely. Now, what are we to think of a 
wild gipsy boy who calls a stray dog “ Starlight,”’ because the animah 
has a white star on his breast ? It is a little thing, but it indicates 
Indeed, all the book is pitched in the same key. 


— "0 otprints of Ttaliin R formers, 











a good deal. 
It is well intended, and for the most part well written, but it 
fails to commend itself to the judgment, though it may some- 
times touch the feelings of its the Wilds. 
By George Manville Fenn. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Rogers 
and his two sous, accomparied by two Zulu lads and a Zale 
hunter, make a hunting expedition from Natal into the interior. The 
Kaffir hunter acts the part of Cooper’s ‘‘ Natty Bampo,”’ and there 
is a comic Irishman, a type, we fear, uow becoming extinct, to make 
fun. There is plenty of adventure with every kind of wild beast, 
from elephants downward, and the story moves briskly on. It is well 
that English lads should learn to think of the Zulu as possibly some- 


readers. ——Out in 


thing better than a cruel savage, and we would especially welcome 
the book on this FreVs Shilling. By Emily 
Brodie. (Shaw.)--Though it is an old idea, this of making a coin 
tell the stories of those through whose hands it passes, it admits of 
being worked to an indefinite degree. This shilling has a suffi- 


ciently interesting career, and we rather resent the frequent and 
> 


account.——Unele 


prolonged interruptions which are caused by “Uncle Fred's’ 
nephews and nieces. These yoang people, who are quite common- 
place, save for their exceeding the average of accidents, take up 
more time than their intrinsic value warrants. 





Jin’s Treasure, 
by A. K. H. Foster (Oliphant, Anderson, aud Ferrier, Edinburgh), is 
a well-told little story of a child whom a fisherman’s boy rescnes 
from the sea, and in whom he finds what is of far more value than 
the gold which his father and brother—wreckers, both of them— 
secure How tae French Won Alyiers, translated 
from the German of W. O. von Horn (the same publishers), is an 
agreeable mixture of fact and fiction. The fact is not the less accu- 
rately fact because it is a German who tells the story, and not a 


for themselves. 


Frenchman. 
scription ‘ Historical,” is well told; and Karl, the hero of the fiction, 


This part, which is judiciously distinguished by the de- 
is an interesting person..——The Bird of Truth, and other Fairy Tales, 
by Fernan Caballero (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen), is one of an 
‘“‘Tilustrated Library of Fairy Tules of All Nations.” 
volume is of Spanish origin, and though the writer, a Spanish lady 


This particular 


using the pseudonym of “ Fernan Caballero,”’ has put in many modern- 
isms, they are very goodindeed. We are not tired of the old favourite 
fairy stories, “ The White Cat,” and its fellows, bat to find, as we do 
“The Bird of 


the others, not the less so 


here, what is really fresh and novel, is very pleasant. 
Truth ”’ is a capital story, sv are many of 


because they do not obtrude morals upon us.——Any reader who is 
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wearied of fiction, and desires an alterative of fact, cannot do better 
than go to Great Movements and Those Who Achieved Them. By 
Henry J. Nicoll. (Hogg.)—The story of ‘ Prison Reform,” with 
an account of John Howard, supplies the first chapter; and that 
of “The Abolition of the Slave-trade,”’ coupled with the name of 
Wilberforce, the second. Other social and economical movements 
are described, one at least a movement of which we reap the benefit, 
without sufficiently recognisiag the importance. The introduction of 
gas did a service to the community not much inferior to that ren- 
dered by the inventor of the steam-engine, but who before Mr. 
Nicoll has honoured the names of Murdoch, Winsor, and Clegg ? 
They seem, too, to have had less of pecuniary reward. It was the 
‘second generation of shareholders that reaped the advantage, 
no uncommon event in the history of inventions. Mr. Nicoll 
seems to have done his task well. He has certainly produced 
‘a book full of interest. Along with this volume may be 
mentioned Earnest Lives, Bivgraphies of Remarkable Men and Women, 
compiled and selected by the Editor of “Treasury of Modern Bio- 
graphy,” &c. (Nimmo and Co., Edinburgh.)——-Of new issues, we 
may mention Fairy Tales and Stories, by Hans Christian Andersen, 
translated by Dr. H. W. Dulcken (Routledge and Sons); Village 
Tales, by Miss Mitford. (Nimmo.) (But why are we told in the 
preface, “ Although compelled to eke out her income by her pen, 
this refined and gentle authoress has left behind her some of the 
finest country tales and sketches that we possess?”’) The world would 
have lost many fine things, if it had not been for this same compulsion 
“to eke out the income by the pen.”’ Tea-time Tales, by Richard 
Gustafsson (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen), a volume contain- 
ing ‘“ Chit-chat,” by Puck and ‘“Rose-leaves;’ ‘The Innocents 
Abroad ;’ by Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens) (Chatto and 
Windus). School Days at Kingscourt, by the Rev. H. I. Adams 
{Routledge and Sons); and Edgar Nelthorpe, or the Fuir Maids of 
Taunton, by the Rev. Andrew Reed. (J. F. Shaw.) We mast not 
forget to mention with special commendation a pretty little illus- 
trated reprint of The Angel’s Story (G. Bell and Sons), one of the 
most beautiful and pathetic of Miss Adelaide Anne Procter’s poems, 
for which Mr. C. O. Murray has furnished some appropriate illus- 
trations. ——Among the yearly issues of magazines, we may give 
the first place by courtesy to one that, though not absolutely a new 
comer, has completed the second year only of its existence, The 
Union Jack, edited by G. A. Henty. (Sampson Lowand Co.) It was 
started by thelate Mr. Kingston, and has fallen, we need not say to 
those who have any knowledge of this kind of literature, into excellent 
hands. This is a goodly volume, full of excellent reading, as we are 
‘assured by some very experienced and competent young critics, and 
‘deserves a liberal patronage.——Old-established favourites, which do 
not need any further commendation than that they continue to de- 
serve the favour which they have received, are Every Boy’s Annual, 
edited by Edmund Routledge (Routledge and Sons) ; Young England; 
van Illustrated Magazine for Recreation and Instructi n (“ Young 
England” Office); The Girl’s Own Annual (The “ Leisure Hour” 
Office) ; Peter Parley’s Annual, which, completing its forty-first 
year, has, we observe, on its title-page the name of new publishers, 
Messrs. Routledge. Also from Messrs. Routledge, and intended 
for younger readers, we have Little Wide-Awake, edited by Mrs. 
Sale Barker ; and for the same part of the public, The Family Friend 
(S. W. Partridge), deserving special praise for its plentiful and ex- 
cellent illustrations. We must also mention The Young Standard- 
Bearer. (Church of England Temperance Society.) 











The Boke named The Gouernour, deuised by Sir Thomas Elyot, 
Knight. Edited from the First Edition of 1531 by H. H. 8. Croft, 
M.A. 2vols. (C. Kegan Paul and Co).—This work is a monu- 
ment of unsparing labour, and will be indispensable as a book of 
weference to all who are interested in the effect of the Renaissance on 
English literature and English thought. Whether the Gouernour 
was quite worth the enormous toil and wide learning which the 
present editor has bestowed upon it, seems to us very questionable ; 
Elyot was not a Bacon, and his book scarcely constitutes a new 
departure in moral or political philosophy. His learning possesses 
and overpowers him, and Mr. Croft traces him remorselessly to his 
authorities, Greek and Latin and Italian, showing how he has mis- 
translated here and misrepresented there, and how deficient he was 
in the spirit of criticism, which was but just making itself perceptible 
in his day. The life of Elyot, which Mr. Croft has prefixed, is valuable, 
partly in itself, and partly as showing how cautiously the statements 
of former biographers must be received; for instance, Wood's life 
of Elyot in the Athenae contains almost as many errors as 
sentences. Then follows the text, which has been scandalously 
abused by previous editors, but is now reproduced for us in its 
genuine form, accompanied by annotations which are astonishingly 
copious and exhaustive, giving us in full the passages referred to by 
Elyot, with an extraordinary wealth of illustrative matter. We 
could have dispensed with the long quotations from classical authors, 
to which a reference would surely have sufficed ; but there can be only 














one opinion as to the value of the extracts from contemporary writers, 


which Mr. Croft furnishes in such profusion. A most elaborate 
glossary is appended, which contains enough material for a small 
volume in itself; it must suffice to say that almost eight entire pages 
ure devoted to the single word “Cockney.” From all this, it may be 
gathered that the new edition of Elyot, admirable as it is, has assumed 
somewhat unwieldy proportions, and that its size and price will place 
it beyond the reach of many to whom an abridgment would be welcome, 
Elyot almost disappears beneath the mass of life, and commentary, 
and glossary ; and the tiny sixteenth-century volume which is familiar 
to book-lovers is transformed into two very stout and slightly un- 
manageable quartos. But it is not often that we have to complain 
of any piece of literary labour at the present day as too thorough 
and laborious; and of the quality of Mr. Croft’s work we are able, 
after following him pretty closely throughout his book, to speak in 
the highest terms of admiration and respect. It is not often that, even 
in his Greek accents, he trips so unmistakably as in a note at Vol. I., 
p. 112. It is to be hoped that some portion of the once great fame 
of Sir Thomas Elyot will be revived by this publication, but it must 
be confessed that he is at times not very lively reading. Still, when 
he ever and anon forgets his Aristotle and “Tully,” Plutarch and 
Boethius, and tells us of his own experience, he is full of interest. We 
can only find room for the following extract, which anticipates, by 
some three centuries, a very common remark concerning a national 
characteristic of the present day :— 

‘“How many men be there that, having their sons in childhood 
aptly disposed by nature to paint, to carve or grave, to embroider 
or do other like things, wherein is any art commendable concerning 
invention, but that, as soon as they espy it, they be therewith dis- 
pleased, and forthwith bindeth them apprentices to tailors, to 
weavers, to tuckers, and sometime to cobblers; which have been 
the inestimable loss of many good wits, and have caused that in the 
said ar's Englishmen be inferiors to all other people, and be con- 
strained, if we will have anything well painted, carved, or em- 
broidered, to abandon our own countrymen and resort unto strangers.” 
There may bave been much in this complaint, as applied to the 
England of the Reformation period, but it would have been scarcely 
true of the contemporaries of Wykeham or of Waynflete. 


The Song of Solomon, rendered into English verse by James Pratt, 
D.D. (Griffith and Farran.)—Dr. Pratt accepts the interpretation 
which some at least of the best modern criticism has given to the 
“Song,” and supplies the reader with an intelligible version, in 
which the average success of poetical translations is attained. Here 
is a fair specimen of his work :— 

“°-Twas night, but e’er I thought of rest, 
My own beloved—w th heart oppressed— 
I sought, but sought in vain. 
Alas! how could I clo e these eyes ? 
I crie?, ‘Ah! let me now arise, 
And look for bim azain.’ 

T passed throngh all the city wards, 

I met the night-patrolling guards ; 

Of then I asked, with anguish keen, 

‘Ob, have you my be'oved one seen ?’ 

Scarce from my nightly watch I passed, 

When my beloved I found at last. 

Soon on his neck I gladly hung, 

Soon to his neck I fondly clung, 

And with rapture past all telling 

Brought him to my parents’ dwelling. 
Daughters of Zion, by the swift gazelles, 
And gentle hinds that roam throughout our dolls, 
I charge you not to tempt my faithful heart 
From my beloved one ever to depart.”’ 

Two books which have stood too long upon our shelves, and which 
we must now dismiss with a notice quite inadequate to their merits 
and importance, are Prehistoric Europe, a Geological Sketch, by 
James Geikie, LL.D. (Stanford) ; and Larly Man in Britain, by W. 
Boyd Dawkins, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—It will be seen that the 
one deals comprehensively with the whole subject of man in pre- 
historic times, so far as evidences of his existence in Europe are con- 
cerned ; and that the second is generally limited to the special field 
of his appearance in this country (though the subject has ramifica- 
tions which reach to other countries), a field which Mr. Boyd 
Dawkins has made peculiarly his own, by his well-known “ Cave- 
hunting.” A student cannot do better than go from the first to the 
second. Both will amply repay his labour. Nor will this labour be 
other than of the most interesting kind. It holds out, too, to the 
student the fascinating hope of making discoveries of his own. We 
may commend these books without reserve to the reader. 

Concrete Buildings for Landed Estates. By J. Birch. (Pettitt 
and Co.)—The author of this little work advocates the use of con- 
crete as an inexpensive material for effecting improvements, and in 
building and rebuilding on landed estates. The suggestions he makes 
are worth attention and consideration, in these times of agricultural 
depression. According to his showing, the saving in price per rod 
between the cost of brick walls 13} inches thick and concrete ones 
for houses, would be £7 2s. 6d.; £9 15s. 10d., as against £16 18s. 4d. 
Another advantage claimed for the system is that local labour could 
be employed. 

The Little Cyclopedia of Common Things. Edited by the Rev. Sir 
G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The title 
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of this book will suggest its scope and purpose. It is an adaptation 
a British boys and girls of an American work that has acquired 
considerable popularity. 

Cassell’s Old and New Edinburgh. By James Grant. (Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, and Co.)-—This is a well-compiled and capitally illus- 
trated account of the northern capital, its history, its people, and its 
»laces and buildings of note. 

We have received five parcels of Christmas Cards, from various 
publishers. Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. show, as usual, wonderful 
delicacy and variety in their various designs. Their little landscapes 
are charming pictures ; their books of the seasons happily conceived, 
and illustrated with passages from the poets; and their birds and 
flowers, as usual, most brilliant and delicate. Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode send also a great variety of cards of very skilful 
workmanship, and not unfrequently some humour; their little 
pictures with groups of three childish figures in each are 
extremely taking. Messrs. Philipp Brothers are also publish- 
ing a great variety of cards of various designs, “arrangements 
in blue,’ &c., and some of their landscapes are fascinating. 
Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons send us a box containing a good many 
sets of “Prize Cards.’ The prettiest seem to us the unfolding cards, 











by Mr. George Clausen; but there are some pretty cards containing 


such as, for instance, those numbered 462 in the catalogue, painted | 


Some of the studies of children’s 
and not happy ip design. 
Miss Patty Townsend’s groups are pretty, but the printing of the 


pictures of owls and other birds. 
heads appear to ns crude in colouring, 


colours makes them look coarser than they are. The groups of 
horses are naturally more pleasing and natural than the groups of 
angels. Mr. Eugéne Rimmel also sends us a collection of Christ- 
mas cards, almanack3, and novelties, the designs of many of which 
are distinct and pretty. The pictures on the dinner-cards are droll 
and amusing. Tothose who like scents, the nicely got-up satchets will 
prove attractive.——We have to acknowledge also three very beauti- 
ful groups, done by the Woodbury-type process, by the well-known 
artist, E. V. B. (Woodbury Type Company). Two of these appeared 
last year, and are republished for this Christmas. The uew one, 
“The Star of Bethlehem,” is a drawing of exquisite beauty and 
delicacy, which might be almost worthy of a great Italian master. It 
represents Christ lying in the manger and angels adoring him, while 
glimpses of the Crucifixion are seen in the distance, through the 
open timbers of the stable. The sthcoats Mary’s face is very beautiful. 
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NEW HISTORY OF AMERIUA. By R. MACKENZIE. 

AMERICA: aHistory. I, The United States. II., The Dominion 
of Canada, III., South America, &c. By Rosert MAcKENZzIE, Author of 
“The Nineteenth Century : a History.”’ 564 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 

“ Terse and readable from beginning to end.’’—GRaPuHIc. (GRAPH. 
“ Altogether worthy of careful perusal, and a place in the library.””—DAILy TELE- | 

The THREE TRAPPERS: a Story of Adventure in the Wilds of 
Canada. By AcuILLes Daunt. With Eleven Plates. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, price 33 61. 

The SCHONBERG-COTTA SERIES.—New and Cheap Edit’on, now publishing. 

WINIFRED BERTRAM and the WORLD SHE LIVED IN. By the 
Author of “ The Chronicles of the Schéaberg-Cotta Family.” Pust 8vo, 
cloth extra, price 33 61. 

The BERTRAM FAMILY: a Sequel to ‘‘ Winifred Bertram.” 
370, cloth extra, price 33 6d. 

* Other Volumes of the Series will be ready shortly. 

BEYOND the HIMALAYAS: a Story of Travel and Adventure in 
the Wilds of Thibet. By Joun Geppte, Author of ‘‘ The Lake Regions of Cen- 
tral Africa, &c. With Nine Illustrations. Post 870, cloth e.tra, price 33 6d. 

‘WINSOME CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. R. Glover, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Luke’s, West Holloway. 16mo, cloth antique, price 23 6d, 

WILLIE’S CHOICE; or, All is not Gold that Glitters. By M.A. 
PavtL, Author of * Miy’s Sixpence.’”’ With Frontispix post 8yvo, cloth, | 
price 1s 6d, 

TEMPERED STEEL; or, Tried in the Fire. 
Hoare, M.A., Author of “ Roe Carson’s Enemy,” 
fap. a0, cloth, price 1s 61. 

y Mrs. SURR, Member of the Lonlon School Board. 

STORIES ann DOGS. y Mrs. Surr, Author of “‘ Gool Out of 
Evil,” &. With Twelve Tinted Engravings by Harrison Weir. to, cloth 
extra, price 33 6d. 

By Mrs. SURR, Member of the London 
STORIES about CATS. By Mrs. Surr. 


Enzravings by Harrison Weir and other Artists. 


Post 


eee 
vce, 


By the Rev. E. N. 
&c. With Frontispiece, 


School Board. 
With Twelve Tinted 


4to, c'oth extra, price 33 61. 


NEW 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


BOOKS. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK for a PRESENT. 

The ARCTIC WORLD ILLUSTRATED: its Plant3, Animals, and 
Natural Phenomena. With a Historical Setch of Arctic Discovery down to 
the British Polar Expedition of 1875.76 With Twenty-five Full-page and 120 
other Engravings. New Edition. Royal 4tto, cloth extra, full gilt, price 
8s 6d. 


GREAT HEIGHTS GAINED by STEADY EFFORTS; or, Perseverance 
and Faithfulness Triumphant. By the Rov. T. P. Witsoy, M.A., Author of 
*Truz to H's Colours,” &:. Lllustratel. Post 8vo, cloth extra, prica 33 6d. 


STORIES of the MOUNTAIN and the FOREST. By M. A. Paull, 
Author of ‘‘ Tim’s Troubles,” &. With Nine Fall page Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, price 33 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of COOKERY: a Series of Practical Lessons. By 
MatiLpA LeEES Dons, Diplémé> of the South Kensington School of Cookery. 
With E ghteen Diagrams. Post 80, cloth, price 23 61. 

** Practical, economical, and sensible. We recomnend th: little book heartily.”’— 
EpvucaTIonaL Times. 

ALPINE CLIMBING: Narratives of Recont Asconts of Mont a. 
the Matterhoro, the ro gfran, anl other Lofry 3am nits of the Alp 
the Author of ‘The M>iterrancan Illustrated,” &. With Thi al ame 
Illustrations, post 870, cloth extra, prics 23. 

| The GUIDING PILLAR: a Story for the Young. 
“Under th? Old Oaks; or, Won by Love.” With. Froatisp'ec2. 
cloth, price 1s 6d. 

BREAKERS AHEAD; or, Uncle Jack's Stories of Gr2at Shipwrecks 
of Recent Times. By Mrs. Saxsy, Author of “* Rock-Bounl,”’ &. With 
Illustrations, Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s 61. 


By th2 Author of 
Po3t 8ro, 


' The SEARCH for FRANKLIN: a Narrative of th? Amoirican Ex- 


Wit’ Illustrations from 
Post 8vo, cloth, pcic2 ls. 


pedition under Liezut-nint Schwet'sa, 1373-3). 
Engravings de -:igned b; the Art st 0° the Expe lition. 

PICTURE ALPHABET of FLOWERS. Coata'ning Six paze23 of 
beantifully Coloured Enzraviags of Geonos of variois Flowars, with Outline 
De:igns of the Pictures, on oposite pass, four Hurl Colouring. 4:0, in 
handsome pictorial cover, price 1s. 





The CRUSOE SERIES. Each with Full-page Illustrations in Colours, 
and with Pictorial Cover:, price 6d each; or untearable, mounted on cloth, 


price 1s each. 
ROBINSON aaa NURSERY RHYMES. I. 
NURSERY RHYMES. II. 


CLEVER CAT 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, &c. A Picture-Book for the Nursery. Con- 
taining Sixteen Full-page Illustrations in Colours, with appropriate letter- 
press descriptions (being the Set of Four Books above-mentioned bound in one 
volume). 4to, cloth extra, illuminated side, price 3s 64; or untearable, 
mounted on linen, 53. 


PICTURE-BOOKS. 


The HOME KINDNESS SERIES. 


Each with Fall-paz2 Illustra- 
tions in Colours, and with Pictorial Covers, price 61 each; or untearable, 
mounted on cloth, price ls each. 

HOME KINDNEssS. 

SUNNY DAYS & CHILDREN’S WAYS 


The 
The 


BABES in t'e WO 
HISLORY of TOM THUMB. 


The HOME KINDNESS PICTURE-BI0OK. Containing Sixt2en Fall- 
page Coloured Illustrations, with appropriate le‘terp-ess deseriptions (being 
the Set of Four Books above-mentione | bound in one volume). 459, cloth 
extra, illuminated side, prise 33 6d; or untewrable, mounted on linen, 53. 








THOMAS NELSON and ¢ 


*,* NELSON'S ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS POST FREE 


SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster ane, London, E.C.; 


ON APPLICATION. 





Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York. 








LIBERTY’S ART FABRICS (Regd.), 


IN AISTHETIC COLOURS AND EASTERN DESIGNS, 
FOR 


FURNITURE CHINTZ, DRESS MATERIALS, &c. 
IN COTTON, WOOL, OR SILK. 
Pr‘ces from 1/- per yard. Patterns post free. 


LIBERTY AND CO., "ASTER ART, STORES 

FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS 

JAPAN ESE | From 153 per piece. ¥ 

WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 

L E A T H E R pore and Inexpensive. ’ y 
PAPERS. 





©. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, 


W. 





HUNYADI 





ROWLANDS’ 


Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 
teeth ever made ; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a ple ising fragrance to the breath. 
Health depends in a great measure upon the soundness 
of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 
washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands’ 
Udonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for Row- 
lands’ Odonto. 


ODONTO 


“The Best Natural Apertent Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F_B.C.P. 
Recommended by Professors V. LIEBIG, VIR- 
gy AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 
t &e , &e. 
J A N O Ss The name of the ** APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
. LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at ls 6d 
and 23 per bottle. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


———_—~<>——_ — 
Adams (H. G.), Cyclopedia of Poetical Quotations, new ed. ...(Groombridge) 50 
Alden (W. L.), Moral Pirates, &., OF 80 .............s0:ssscersecesseesesees (J. Clarke) 26 
Arthur (W.), True Riches, new ed., NO NID  s5 aiis cassiaanvosssenoemaevenee (Partridge) 2/6 





(Sonnenschein) 46 
__.(Simpkin & Co.) 50 
AC. K. Paul & Co.) 16.0 


Austen (J. G.), Moonfolk, the Home of Fairy T: ales, fi imp. i 
Balmes (J.), Art of Thinking Well, cr 8vo .................. 
Barclay (E.), Mountain Life in Algeria, roy 8vo ... 









Beeton, Complete Orator, &c., Cr 8VO oo... eee .. (Ward & Lock) 3,6 
Bowen (H. C.), Shakspeare Reading Book, er 8vo.................. (Cassell & Co.) 36 
Calderwood (H.), On Teaching, Its Ends, &c., new ed. ...... (Macmillan & Co.) 2/6 
Chetwynd (H. W.), The Dutch Cousin, 3 vols. er 8vo......... (Chapman & Hall) 316 
Clark (J. S. A.), Wesley Memorial Volume, BUD so ie05s64 (Wesleyan Conf. Office) 15,0 
Clayton L. ), Mission at Belleville, Paris, &c., new Menem 4 .(Nisbet) 2/6 
Crawfurd (0.), Portugal, Old and ‘New, aS Se (C. Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Davids, Lectures on Origin and Growth of Religion.. ‘(Wilkens & Norgate) 10/6 
Doran (Dr. ), In and about Drury Lane, 2 vols. cr 8V0..............0..6008 (Bentley) 21/0 
Dorman (R. M.), Origin of Primitive Superstitions, 8vo.. (L* Oe Se 15, 0 
Dorothy Compton ; a Story, MOOT ORION, CF BFO.......000000000000008+00008s00008 Kerby 
Dowling (R.), The Duke’s Sweetheart, 8 vols. cr 8V0....0.-+- (Tinsley yen ae si6 
Elliot (F.), wy t of an Idle Woman in Sicily, 2 vols. cr 8vo............ (Bentley) 18,0 
Faber (E.', The Mind of Mencius, or Pulitical Economy, &c., 8vo...(Lriibner) 10/6 
Fasnacht, Organic Method of Studying Languages—French Nsiove (Macmillan) 4/6 
Freeman (RK. ‘A.), Historical Geography of Europe, 2 vols. 8vo...(Longmans:) 31/6 
Gammon (F. T.), The Canal Buy, & , Cr 8V0...........0.cseeeccercerseeee (Partriige) 1/6 






Goethe, Wilhelm Meister, edite | by E. Bell, 12mo .. 
Grey (S.), The Gospel according to Satan, 4th ed., 12m 
Halkett, Dictionary of Anonymons aud Psendonymous Lit 
Henslowe (J. R.), White and Red, 2 vols. cr 8V0 ..............0cceseeceeeee cee 
Horace, Works, translated by T. Martin, 2 vols. 8v (W. Blackwood) 21/0 
Illustrated Biography of Great Artists, Meissonnier, by J. W. Mollet (8. Low) 2,6 
Illustrated Biography of Great Artists, Murillo, by E. E. Minor...... (S. Low) 2/6 
Kelly (T.), Time and Chance, 3 vols. cr 8vo .................0.45 (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
K rkpatrick, Commentary on the Second Book of Samuel (Camb. Univ. Press) 3,6 





Lilley (J. P.), The Gospel of God, &., Cr BVO .....e.cc..cccececeeeseeeeecenees (Nisbet) 4/6 
Little Sunshine’s Holiday, new ed., fms e eee Pht 26 
Liturgical Pvetry of Adam St. Victor, &c , 3 vols. er 8vo...(C. K. Paul & Co ) 21,0 
Lowder (C.), A Biography, cr 8vo.. -aas 6 
Lubbock (J.), Origin of Civilisation, ‘ke., 4th ed., 8yv0.. 0 


Lyell (Sir C.), Life, Letters, aud Journals, 2 2 vols. 8v0 .. 
Macdonald (J. D ), “Outlines of Naval Hygiene, cr 8vo 
Macleay (K.), Historical Memoirs of Rob Roy, &c., cr 8vo Brown) 50 
Manners of the Ari-tocracy (The), by One of Themselves, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 2,6 
Morton (G. E.), From the Beginning, &c., 12mo (Hatchard) 3/6 
My Red Cross Kuight, 8vo 











Neville (R.), The Squire’s Heir, 2 vols. cr 8vo ............ bias H. Allen) 21/0 
Paget (F.), Concerning Spiritual Gifts, 12mo ...... ; (Parker) 2/6 
Pennington (A. R.), Epochs of the Paps acy, &e , cr 8v0 | (Bel!) 10/6 


ae ~ K Paul & Co.) 60 
(Remington) 5/9 
aniasis baleradicapn ake .(W. Gardner) 26 


Poe (E. A.), Poems, with Ess say by A. ‘Lang, 12mo 
Poirez (L. B.), Roze-leaves for Rose-buds, imp. sq. 
Potter (J. H.), A Present Christ, &e , 12mo . 
Praed (C.), Policy and Passion, new edition, cr BVO .............c0ccee eens (Bentley) 60 
Raphael, his Life, Works, &c., from French of K. Muntz...(Chapman & Hall) 33,0 
Rothwell (J. 8. S.), From Eye to Heart, &c., 4to...............(Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Ronnd the Yule Log, Norwegiin Folk and Fairy Ta! sq. (S. Low & Co.) 7,6 
Saints and their Symbols, by E. A. G., sq (8. Low & Co.) 36 

Sala (G. A.), Paris Herself Again, new edition, 8vo.. ....(Vizetelly) 6/0 
Selous (F. C ), A Hunter’s Ws underings i in Africa, 8yo. ..(Bentley) 210 
Six Months in the Ranks ; or, the Gentleman Priv ate, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 7.6 
Spedding (J.), Evenings with a Reviewer, 2 vols. 8vo (C. K. Paul & Co.) 180 
Thiers (L. A.), H-story of French Revolution, new ed, 5 vols. 8vo ...(Bentley) 36 0 















Thirlwall (C.). Letters to a Friend, 2 vols. 8v0..............0..0sseceeeeces (Bentley) 28,0 
Thomas (B.), Proud Maisie, new edition, cr 8vo..............(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
2/6 


Through the Ranks to a Commi-sion, 2nd edition, l2imo............ (Macmillan) 
Titiar, Life and Times, new edition, 2 vols. 8vo (J. Murray) 210 
Tristram (H. B.), Pathw ays of Palestine, Vol. 1, .(S. Low) 31/6 





4to .. 


Trollope, The Homes and Haunts of Italian Poets, 2 vols. (Chapm: un & Hall) 180 


AvkW obs snus deo Sanpddanceeeh (Triioner) 60 
... (Chatto & Wmdus) 7/6 

. (Chatto & Windus) 21/0 
(Partridge) 2/6 
(Chatto & Windus) 2/6 | 


Tatti Frutti, a Book of Child Songs, royal 8vo 
Twain (M. ve The Prince and the Paupe r, cr 8vo 
Tvtier (S), The Bride’s Pasz, 2 vols. cr 8vo......... pe 
Waring (I. J.), Precious Jewels for Daily Use, 18mo. 

Wilson (A.), Leaves from a Natura'ist’s Note-book ... 
Without a Reference, by Brenda, 12mo (Hatchard) 36 | 
Woolnough (C. W.), The Whole Art of Marbling, &c., new ed., 8vo ...... (Bell) 106 | 
Yonge (C. M.), Aunt Charlotte’s French History, new ed. ...(Mareus Ward) 6/0 









SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
ene ie TWELVE GUINEAS. 
1 





RD cbsiisccesecaeey sesninionanaiaasetd 0 0} Narrow Column........ evceiinhendh - £310 O 
Half-Page..... 5 0} Half-Column .... : 
Quarter-Page .... 212 6] Quarter-Column 








Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘“*THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. i Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United - 
Kingdom . sce me oe see “OS Ox, 14 %3 wee 7 8 
‘aiden postage to ‘any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, ‘SS 2. peer 015 3.4.0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &e. ... DIS" Gi... 016 3.4.0 8 2 











OLTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


WANTED, an experienced HEAD MIs MISTRESS. Salary, £150 per annum. 
Preference will be given to Candidates who have passed the University Hizher 
Local Examinations.—Applications and testimonials to be addressed to the 
SECRETARY, 39 Chorley New Road, Bolton, Lincashire. 


APOLLINARIS. | 





“ TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.’* 
—Dr. THILENIUS. 





Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


The APOLLINARIS CO., Limited, 
| 19 REGENT STREET, S.W. 





THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES ARE THE BEST 
TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


67 REGENT STREET 
(Next door to St. James’s Hall), 
AGENT FOR THE COMPANY, 


Has the cane Stock in England, including the PRIZE-MEDAL WATCHES. 
of PARIS, SYDNEY, PHILADELPHIA, and MELBOURNE. 


In Sterling Silver Cases from £2 10s, and in 18-Carat Gold Cases, 
from £8 8s. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


HEAL A N D S ON 


SITTING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 








A Catalogue of Bedroom Furniture, with 600 Designs, sent free 
by post. 


‘HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 ‘ieieaiiias Court Road, W. 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, 
JAMES PARKER DE “a Esq , Q.G., 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BL AKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


D.C.L. 


Parhamentary Accounts, Bonus 
application to 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE BY 
QUEEN 


Established 1840. 


NO AGENTS. —All Orders and Communications Direct. 


Lord Chief Justice of England, 


teport, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and 1 Manager. — 
ROBT. ROBERTS & CO.’S CELEBRATED TEAS. 


12 Ih AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 


INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘The MYSTERY in PALACE 
GARDENS,” &c. 


The SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. 
J. H. Ripper, Author of “George Geith,” &e 
3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MONSIEUR LOVE,” &e. 
A BASIL PLANT. By Ethel Coxon, 
Author of “ Monsieur Love,” &2. 2 vols. 


“A very pleasant and graceful novel.”’—Academy, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ LOVE or SELF-SACRIFICE.” 


EDITH: a Tale of the Present Day. 

POST. By Lady Hersert, Author of “ A Search After 
Sunshine,” &. 1 vol. 

By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ EAST LYNNE.” 
Seconda Edition of 

COURT NETHERLEIGH. By Mrs. 
Henry Woon, Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” “ The 
Channings,”’ &. 3 vols. 





WILLS’ | 


WILL 


‘‘GEN. GARFIELD” 
CIGARETTES. 


“GENERAL 


| NEW PRESSED CIGARETTES, 


GARFIELD.” 
Price 6d per Case of 10. 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 


By the AUTHOR of “ The WELLFIELDS.” 
KITH and KIN. By Jessie Fothergill, 


Author of “‘ Probation,” ‘‘ The First Violin,” &. 
3 vols. 


S’ 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. 


The SIXTEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION of 
SKETCHES and STUDIES will open on MONDAY 


NEXT, December 5th. 
re H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER COLOURS.—WINTER EXHIBI- 
TION.—Visitors to the PRIVATE ViEW on 
December 3rd are informed that the hour of open‘ng 
the GALLERY is changed from 12 to 11 o’clock. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
5 Pall Mall East. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 

For the Science and Practice of Agriculture. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 

The COLLEGE FARM, for the practical instruction 
of the Students, surrounds the College, aud is a mixed 
Farm of about 500 Acres. 

PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke or Mar.Borovey, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Ear or Ducre, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the fF art BATHURST. 
The Right Hon, Sir Micuaex E. Hicks-Beacu, Bart., 





Lieut.-Col. R. Niaet F. Krnescore, C.B., M.P. 
GxrorGE T. J. SOTHERON-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
AmBROSE L. GopparD, Esq. 

Epwarp BowLy, Esq. 

WILLIAM JoHN EDMONDS, Esq. 

Major T. W. CHESTER Master, M.P. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, 

NEXT SESSION begins JANUARY 3lst. 

JT DAVID’S COLLEGE, 
LAMPETER. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of Latin, Logic, and Com- 
position willsoon be VACANT. Stipend about £250 per 
annun ; five and a half months of vacation in the year; 
duties begin on February Ist, 1882. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained fromthe PRINCIPAL, to whom 
applications and testimonials (six suggested) are to be 
sent, on or before December 16:h. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The ENTRANCE FXAMINATION will be held in 
March at London and Dublin, and in June at London 
and Edinburgh. The Examination will also be held 
at other centres, if a sufficient number of candidates 
are forthcoming. Information may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Mrs. CROOM ROBERTSON, 31 Ken- 
sington Park Gardens, London, W. 

The following Scholarships will be awarded in con- 
nection with the Examination :— 

March, 1882.—T wo Schola ships given by the Gold- 
smith’s Company, tenable for three year, and of the 
value of £60 and £40 respectively. A Scholarship of 
£50 a year for three years, to be awarded on an 
examination in Classics. 

June, 1862.—The Clothworker’s Exhibition, of the 
value of eighty guineas a year, for three years. The 
Russell Gurney Scholarship, of the value of £45 a 
year, for three years, to be awarded upon an examina- 
tion in History. A Scholarship of the value of £60a 
year, for three years, the competition for which is 
limited to candidates a the Edinburgh centre. 





WO CAMBRIDGE and PUBLIC- 
; SCHOOL MEN, with considerable experience 
in Tuition, Scholars and Prizemen of their College, 
one a Graduate, in high Classical Honours (1881), the 
other a Student of Lincoln’s Inn, reading fur Double 
Honours (will graduate in 1882), will be glad to READ 
in LONDON, during the Christmas Vacation, with 
Pupils for the Public Schools, Universities (Matricu- 
lation, Scholarships, or Pass Degrees), London Uni- 
versity Degrees, Army, Civil Service, &c. Good 
references. An early application is desired.—Address, 
“TUTOR,” Union Society, Cambridge. 

Cambridge, November, 1881, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 


Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 


TWO CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual 
value of £50, and tenable at the School during resid- 
ence, will be offered for competition in December. 

_ Candidates must be between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen years. Graduated papers will be set, and 
allowance made for age. 

The Examination will begin on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 15th, at 9 a.m. 

Candidates will be boarded and lodged at the School 
during the Examination. 

_ Apply to the Head Master, King Edward’s School, 
Bromsgrove. 














EIDELBERG.—Dr. KLOSE’S well- 
known SCHOOL, now conducted by Dr. 
KLOSE and the Rev. F. ARMITAGE, M.A., St. 
John’s, Cambridge, First-class Classical Tripos, for- 
merly chief Modern Language Master at Clifton 
College, Author of a French Grammar for Public 
Schools; assisted by resident French and German 
Masters, and teachers from the University of Heidel- 
berg. A good Engiish Education, combined with 
thorough German and French. All lessons after the 
preparatory class given in either German or French. 
Preparation for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Civil 
Service; also for English Public Schools and Univer- 
sities. Terms: £15 per quarter for boys over 14, £13 
for boys under, holidays included. Dr. PERCIVAL, 
President of Trinity, Oxford, formerly Head Master 
of Clifton Colleze, will answer inquiries ; or refer- 
ences may be made to the Dean of Westminster; 
Admiral Hire, Woolwich; Lieutenant-Colonel Elles, 
3+ Victoria Road, Kensington; and General Stewart, 
Dinapore. 


§ eee PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C.C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 


YERES, 8S. of FRANCE.—An 

Oxford M.A. and Barrister-at-Law (married), 
an — and successful Tutor, residing in his 
own Villa, which is most beautifully and healthily 
situated, receives SIX PUPILS in delicate health. 
Special advantages for French Conversation.—W. 
— CHATER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres (Var), 

rance. 


N RS. GILLESPIE DICKSON (of 1 
aN Inverleith Row, Edinburgh), proposes, on 
and after April 3rd next, to RECEIVE, at Westfield, 
Partickhil), Glasgow, THREE or FOUR BvyYS, 
between the ages of 3 and 10 years, or GIRLS, 
between 3 and 12, fur Beard and Education. 

The house of Westfield stands in a garden of two 


acres, to the west of Glasgow. 
\ 7JHARFE-DALE SCHOOL, near 
Ben Rhydding, Leeds.—A PUBLIC SCHOOL 
for SONS of GENIYLEMEN. Preparation for 
Scholarship and other Examinations. Modern 
Languages, Natural Science. Spendid site. Refer- 
ences to Noblemen and Chureh Dignitaries, &¢.— 
Apply to Rev. T. GRANGER HUTT, M.A., Sedbergh 
School, Yorks. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


URNISHING ITRONMONGERY. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, CUTLERY, and 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNITURE. 
Fender Frames, Bedsteads, 
Marble ditto, Bedding, 
Fire-irons, Furniture for 
Stoves and Ranges, 3ed-rooms, 
Chimney-pieces, Dining-rooms, 
Gasaliers, Drawing-rooms, 
Clocks and Bronzes, Lamps, 
Kitchen Utensils, Baths. 
Range, Gas, and Hot-water Work. Estimates free. 
Doulton’s Radiating Tile Stoves. 

The most extensive assortment of Furnishing Iron- 
mongery, &c., in the Kingdom, arranged in 30 large 
Show-rooms. 

Colza Oil, 2s 10d per gallon ; Kerosine, pure water- 
white, ditto, 1s 2d per gallon. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON 

sends a Catalogne gratis and post paid. It 
contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled 
stock of General Furnishing Ironmongery, Cabinet 
Furniture, Bedsteads, Bedding, &c., with list of prices. 


88 (late 39) OXFORD STREET; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 
NEWMAN STREET, Kc. 

















ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition, the First, and the ouly First, Order of 
Merit, for their OLD IRISH WHISKY, by a Special 
Jury, after the fullest examination confirmed by a 
Government analysis. Quotations on application to 
DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irish Dis- 
tilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beau- 
fort Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing 

is so highly appreciated as a case of GRANT'S 

MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be 

ordered of any Wine Merchant. Queen’s Quality, as 

supplied to Her Majesty, 423 per dozen. Sportsman’s 

Special Quality, 503 per dozen.—Manufacturer, T. 
GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALEINE 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, avd in- 

vigorat:ng to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tue Great 

a Neep.—The blood is the life, and en its purity 

depends our health, if not our existence. These Pills 

thoroughly cleanse this vital fluid from all contamina- 

tions, and by that power strengthen and invigorate 

the whole system, healthily stimu'‘ate sluggish organs, 

repress over-excited action, and establish order of cir- 











body. 


constitutions, which they soon resuscitate. 
dislodge all obstructions, both in the bowels and 
elsewhere, and are, on that account, much sought 
after for promoting regularity of action in young 
females and delicate persons who are naturally weak, 
or who from some cause have become £0. 


CHARTALINE 
WARM, 


6d per blauket. 


Size, 3 ft. by 5 ft. .....c..0.00 ls 
» ft. Gin. by 5ft....... ls Od re 
oo | ««488. by SI.............. 23 Od 2 








culation and secretion throughout every part of the | 
The balsamic nature of Holloway’s Pills com. | 
mends them to the favour of debilitated and nervous | 
They | 


| 
‘ 


BLANKETS 
LIGHT, ELEGANT, AND CHEAP. 


receipt of 3d per Blanket extra, or will pay carriage on Five Blaukets to any Station 1 
Price Lists of the Soft-Finish Blankets, Quilts, and Disinfecting Blankets, post free, on application to 
HENRY and CO., 12 Dantzic Street, Manchester. 


‘loos LONDON  JOINT-STOCK 
BANK, 


PRINCES STREET. 
London, December Ist, 1881. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the next Half- 
Yearly General Mecting of the Shareholders of th’s 
Company will be held in the Board Room of the Bank, 
in Princes Street, Mansion House, on THURSDAY, 
the 19th day of January next, at 12 o'clock precisely, 
to receive the Report of the Directors and announce- 
meut of Dividend ; and to elect four Directors in the 
place of William Bird, Esq., Delabere Pritchett 
Blaine, Esq., Alexander Heun Goschen, Esq., and 
William Reiersun Arbuthnot, Esq., who will on that 
day go out of office in conformity with the provisions 
of the Deed of Settlement, all of whom being eligible, 
offer themselves for re-election, 

NOTICE is also given, that any qualified Share- 
holder intending to become a Candidate for the Office 
of Director, must give notice in writing of such in- 
tention at this Office, at least thirty clear days 
previous to the said day of election. 

And Notice is further given, that the Transfer 
Books of the Bank will be closed on SATURDAY, the 
3lst instant, and will remain so until MONDAY, the 
9th January next. 

By Order of the Board, 
EDWARD CLODD, 
Secretary. 


Ee ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
L —FIRE and LIFE. Established 1808.—92 
Cheapside, E.C. 

Forms of Proposal and further information on 
application to _ RICHARD RAY, Secretary. _ 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances again-t Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KInps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RatLway AccIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FaTAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £230,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS. 
21,630, 

HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
YILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 18351. 

IRKBECK BAN K— 
Southampten Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened accdtding to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Depozit_at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880. 








Gold Meda’, Paris, 1878. First Award 
and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881. —_—_ 
FRY’S yeeys CARACAS COCOA. 
*©4 most delicious and valuable 
| article.”’—Standard. 


| ~ PURE COCOA ONLY. seem 
| PRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA Ht. Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


mnv\UORKEY, PERSIAN, 
ND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
-Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 








AND QUILTS, 


33 Sd 


Size, Sit. by Sit. .......000 
Sito by Olt. ............ 
SIR WE FIRS ovcaciccesss 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Should any difficulty arise in purchasing these Blankets, Messrs. HENRY and C0. will forward, 
receipt of a remittance, any of the above, carriage paid, to any Railway Station in 


on 
E id or W. , on 
n the United Kingdom 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO NOVEL READERS. 


WILL be READY at the LIBRARIES NEXT WEEK, 


In 3 vols. 


MR. THOMAS HARDY’S NEW NOVEL, 


A LAOODtICEAN 
Or, The Castle of the De Staucys. 


A STORY of TO-DAY. 


By the AUTHOR of “ FAR FROM the MADDING CROWD,” “ The TRUMPET 
MAJOR,” &c. 


London : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 





“A Noven Feature of the approaching book-season.” 
— ACADEMY. 


IS NOW READY. 


In imp. 16mo, with special cloth cover, designed by the Author, showing Autumn 
Leaves, printed in colours, gilt lettering, gilt edges, price 14s. 


AUTUMNAL LEAVES. 


By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 
Author of ‘‘Sylvun Spring,” ‘The Fern World,” &c. 


** Autumnal Leaves” is illustrated by 12 Plates, comprising 252 Autumn Leaves 

and Leaflets exquisitely coloured after Nature; 4 Page and 14 Vignette Drawings, 

by F. G. Sxort, of New Forest Scenery, and 12 Initial-letter Leaf Designs by the 
Author. All the Wood Illustrations are engraved by J. D. CooPEer. 


*,* No work giving coloured figures of Autumn Leaves has ever 
before been published in this Country. 





London: 
Low, MARSTON, SEARLE, 


Miss SEWELL’S STORIES and T ALES. 
The Set of Ten Volumes, crown 8vo, price 35s, cloth extra, with gilt edges. 


and RIVIN GTON. 


SAMPSON 












_ and STORIES, by Etizasern M. Sewe tt, each 
complete in One Volume :— 
SG TIBEDORG.. 6. ssanscssseseansscsevescussss MO IAN akiaices canonceenisavanpnuassavsnseskekenun 3.6 
Gertrnde............. ... 36] Katharine Ashton ... 3/6 
Earl’s Daughter ....... . 36] Margaret Percival . 
The Experience of Life. ... 36] Laneton Parsonage... 
2 | Re piebabosannensie 3/6 | Uraula .......... Rabiceenasbewneesawaeecabavee 3,6 
Nee London: Lonamansand Co. tad 
NEW WORK by the Rev. A. JUKES. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 63, clot 
HE NEW MAN and the vPERNAL “LIFE ; Notes 


on the Reiterated Amens of the Son of God. By ANprew JvKEs, 
Author of ‘* The Types of Genesis,” &c. 


London : LONGMANS and Co. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
The DUKE’S SWEETHEART. By Richard Dowli 


Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of Killard,”’ *‘ The Husband’s Secret,” &. 3 yo on 
DANDY. By Jean Middlemas, Author of ‘‘Sackcloth and 
Broadcloth,” &. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
LADY GLENDONWYN. By J ames Grant, Author of 
‘*The Romance of War,” ‘The Cameronians,” &c. 3 vols 
The OLD FACTORY: a Lancashire Stor B illiam 
WESsTALL, Author of “ Larry Lohengrin,’ &. 3 vol — y Ww 
ic Decidedly a readable book.’’—Satur day Review. 
A ROMANCE of REGENT STREET. By Annabel Gray. 
Author of “‘ Margaret Dunbar,” &c. 3 vols. 7 
FRAGOLETTA. By “Rita,” Author of “My Lady 
Coquette,”’ ‘‘ A Sinless Secret,’’ &c. 3 
**A very attractive and fascinating pa "Daily Telegraph. 
MERELY PLAYERS. By J. FitzGerald Molloy (‘ Ernest 
ilding’’). 2 vols. 
‘*A remarkable novel, which will give the author a place amongst the best 
novelists of the day.’ Public Opinion. 
TRUST HER NOT. By Helena Gullifer. 3 vols. 
“This is one of those novels—and they are not abundant—that the reader, 
having once commenced, lays down reluctautly until the end is reached.” —Life, 
TINSLEY thease 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





MUDIE” S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


Purchasers of Books for School and College Prizes, and for Public and Private 
Libraries, are respectfully invited to inspect the Large and Choice Collection of 
Books in plain and ornamental _ ngé, now on view in the Sale Department of 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


The Books have veen bound amen for this Stock by some of the best Binder 
in London, and are well adapted for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and SCHOOL or 
COLLEGE PRIZES, and for Public or Private Libraries. 


Revised catalogues postage free on application. All Books can be procured to: 
order on the shortest notice, with the nsual Discount for Cash. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
Petwctral Extrances—90 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 





A PORTR AIT of the VERY REV. DEAN PLUMPTRE appears in the 
EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE jor DECEMBER, price 6d. 

Edited by Professor H. R. Reynolds, D.D. 
EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 

By Rev. John Stoughton, D.D 
By Rev. Henry Dening. 


> Wei 


Joun WESLEY. 
SERVING Gop ADVERBIALLY. 
FaTHER FABER AND HIS Hymns. By Rev. W. H. Beckell. 
THe BEAUTIFUL LiFe OF CHRIST. By Rev. G. B. Joinson. 
In MemortAaM—REv. Enocu MELLOr, D.D. 
Tue Two Frags. By Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, 
Literary NOTICES. 

London: Hopper and STovuGuTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Price One Shilling, Monthly. , 
HE EXPOSITOR. Edited by Rev. Samver Cox. 

CoNTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 

Tur REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Rev. W. Sanday, D.D. 

CHRIST AND THE ANGELS. By Rev. W. Robertson Smith, M.A. 

On THE EPISTLE TO THE Romans. By Rev. Henry Wace, M.A. 

ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN INscRIPTIONS. By the Very Rev. Dean Plumptre, 

D.D. 
PETER AND JOHN BEFORE THE SANHEDRIN. By Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
Brier Notices. By the Editor. 
London: HoppER and StrovuGHToN, 27 Paternoster Row. 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
N E A V E’S 
FOR 
FOOD 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 


veer ESTABLISHED 1825. 
INFANTS 
AND 
INVALIODS. 


\JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

| STEEL PENS. 

| GOLD MEDAL, : 7 PARIS, I 878. 

MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


| OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.C., LONDON. 


British Mepicat Journat.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, aud invalids.” eee oF wt. a 


IN 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE 
J. R. NEAVE and OO. Fordingbridge, 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 


ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. | 
MANUFACTURERS. | 


England, 


OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
<ingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OP DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it, 





FIS HER? 6 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
— | THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
| FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS., 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIRVS GOUT PILLS 


Tur Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


and 
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HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for DECEMBER, =. > 6d. 
Jacopins. By J. Woulfe Flanagan. 

io en Lanp Question. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., G.C.B. 

REcENT PHASES OF JUDEOPHOBIA. 
Adler (Delegate Chief Rabbi). ‘ 

BortLeau aD Pore, By Dr. Charles Mackay. 

Optom AND COMMON-SENSE. By Sir Rutherford 

k. 

Dean STANLEY AS A THEOLOGIAN. By the Very Rev. 
Principal Tulloch, D.D. d 

Gossir OF AN OLD Bookworm. By W J. Thoms. 

Tue POSITION OF THE WHIGS. By Cuarles Milnes 

askell. 

onan ScHOOLS AND THE Home Orrice. By the 
Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, M.P. 5 ; 

VIVISECTION: ITS PAINS AND ITS Uses. 1. By Sir 
James Paget, Bart. 2. | Professor Owen, C.B., 
F.R.S. 3. By Dr. Wilks, F.R.S. 

KreGan Pav, TRENCH, and Co., London. 


By Dr. Hermann 





MAGAZINE, 


No. 624. New Series, No. 





YNRASER’S 
DECEMBER, 1881. 
OXLIV., price 2s 6J. 
Sonar. ‘ 
n Trust: THE Story oF A LADY AND HER LOVER. 
ag 31. Fallen from h>r High Estate. 82. Rose 
on her Defence. 33. The Man of the Period. 
Tur New Departure tn Russia. By O. K. 
STEFANO: A REMINISCENCE OF SORRENTO. By E. M. 
Clerke. z 
Or Mistakes: A Consotatory Essay. By A. K. 
H. B. 
ENGLISH SATIRE IN THE NINETFENTH CENTURY. 
By Ernest Myers. 


A OnaT apour Goop CHEER. By Sutherland 
Menzies. 

Tue CHANSONS DE GESTE: THE SONG OF ROLAND. 
By C. F. Keary. 


Cuartes Tennyson Tornrr. By Thoma; Bayne. 
Tue Hovse or Commons. 
London: Lonemans and Co. 





ge et a MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER, 1881. No. DOCXCIV. Price 
CONTENTS, 
Tue Frxep Periop. Part IIT. 
A Few Frence Nove .s. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A War CoRRESPONDENT. 
Decors anD Decorine. 


Tue Boers at Home: JOTTINGS FROM THE TRANS- 
VAAL. 


Tue SECRET OF THE STRADIVARIUS. 
Worps oF Wispom FROM GOETHE. 
THE CANONISATION OF COBDEN. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
a. 


23 61. 


By J.S. B. 





December Ist, price 1s 6d. 
HE FOREIGN CHURCH 
CHRONICLE and REVIEW. 
1. Curci’s ** New Iraty.” 
THE SPANISH CHURCH UP TO THE YEAR 1000. 
AUGUSTIN THEINER. 
A SUNDAY WITH THE OLD CATHOLICS AT BERNE. 
Bishop HeErz0G’s PasTORAL ON COMMUNION 
WITH THE ANGLO-AMERICAN CHURCH. 
GERMAN ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS IN 1881. 
OLD CaTHOLICcS IN RussIA, 
A British CHAPLAIN’s WORK AXONG SAILORS 
AND IN HosPITALs. 
9. NOTICES. 
10. THE ANGLO-CONTINENTAL SOCIETY. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo Place, London, 


ON JOHN. By Jean IncGetow. 
Illustrated by E. F. BREWTNALL. 
OD and the MAN. By Rosert 
BucHanan. Illustrated by Frep BARNARD. 
HE PUPIL of AURELIUS. By 
Wituiam Brack. [illustrated by F. A. FRASER. 
TRWENTY YEARS of a_PUB- 
LISHER’S LIFE; giving Reminiscences of 
well-known Writers. By ALEXANDER STRAHAN. 
With Portraits. 
HE whole of the above Works appear 
in the DAY of REST Volume for 1881. Beanti- 
fully bound, price 7s 6d. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row 


SNA Rew 





NOTICE.—Now ready at all Booksellers, price Three 


Guineas. 


Yan ITY FAIR ALBUM. Thirteenth 
Series, 1881. Containing the whole of the 
Portraits published during the year, together 
with the letterpress notices thereto relating, 
by “Jehu Junior; and special drawings, 
ent:tled the ‘‘ Fourth Party ” (with Portraits 
of Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Hy. Dram- 
mond Wolff, Mr. A. J. Balfour, and Mr. 
Gorst), and “Her Majesty's Opposition" 
(with Portraits of Lord John Manners, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and Sir Rd. Cross. 


A List of the Portraits contained in each 
Series of the ‘‘Album”’ will be forwarded 

free on application. 
London: ‘Vanity Farr” Office, 12 Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden. 

REEK HOUSES, with Plan.—See 
the BUILDER (4d, by post 4}d.); View of 
Reredos, Holy Cross, Liverpool; Gallery of Casts, 
Vienna, and Illustrations of Devonshire Hospital, 
Buxton—The New Examination—Change in Effect 
in Leases—Dndley Gallery—British Artists—Man- 
chester—New Building Act—The Smoke Abatement 


Exhibition, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all News- 
nen, 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Time and Chance. By Mrs. Tom 


KELLY. 3 vols. 


My Lord and My Lady. By Mrs. 


FoORRESTER. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

‘This novel will take a high place among the 
succe:ses of the season. It is as fresh as it is in- 
teresting, and attractive.”’—The World. 

By the 


Miss Daisy Dimity. 
Author of “‘ Queenie,”’ &c. 3 vols. 
‘There is a charm about this book which makes it 
difficult to lay it down.”’—John Bull. 
The Silver Link. By Mrs. 


Hovstovun, Author of ‘* Recommended to Mercy,” 
ce. 3 vols. [December 9th, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





NARRATIVE HISTORY of INDIA. 
Just published, in crown 8yo, 5s. 


Eig ner from INDIAN HISTORY: 

being the Annals of India Retold in Narratives. 
By J. TaLBpoys WHEELER. Forms a Complete History 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Day. 

**Is a book of absorbing interest and true literary 
value.” —Whitehall Review. 

* Tts chief aim is the laudable one of interesting the 
people of England in the history and condition of 
India.’’—Athenewm, 

*“‘Who will find, perhaps for the first time, the 
history of our great dependency made extremely 
attractive reading.” —Broad Arrow. 


In 2 vols., 14s, with Map. 
A MEMOIR of CENTRAL INDIA, In- 


cluding Malwa and adjoining Provinces, with the 
History and Past and Present Condition of that 
Country. By Sir Jonn Matcotm. (Calcutta Re- 
print from the Third Edition.) 


In the press, profusely illustrated. 
A HANDBOOK of HINDU MYTHOLOGY, 


VEDIC and PURANIC. By Rev. W. J. Wi.k1ns, 
Calcutta. 


London : W. THACKER and CO., 87 Newgate Street, 
Caleutta: THACKER, SPINK, and CO. 
NEW EDITION, ENLARGED AND REVISED. 
Just published, post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


RE-FYDD’S FAMILY FARE. 
The Young Housewife’s Daily Assistant on all 
matters relating to Cookery and Housekeeping. Con- 
taining new Bills of Fare for four or six persons, 
and Bills of Fare for Entertainment for sixteen to 
twenty persons, new receipts for Soup, Fish, Sweets, 
Preserve:, &c., and Miscellaneous Receipts. Also 
Bills of Family Fare for every day in the year, which 
include breakfast and dinner for a small family, and 
dinner for two servants, twelve Bills of Fare fur 
Dinner Parties and two for Eveniog Entertainments, 
a Dietary for the Sick Chamber, and other useful 
matter. 
H.R.H. Princess Louise has graciously accepted a 
copy of Cre-Fydd’s Family Fare. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


**This carefully-written book is a model of utility 
and gvod-seuse. It gives precisely the kind of in- 
formation which is useful.’”’—Lancet. 

“A few things worth knowing. ‘Hints to Mis- 
tresses’ and ‘ Hints to Servants’ are well written, and 
treat of matters of vital importance as regards the 
comfort of every household. We have great pleasure 
in indorsing all that has been said in the numerous 
favourable notices of this book which have appeared 
in different professional and other journals,’’ — 
Medical Mirror. 

London: Srmpxry, MarsHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


HIBBERT LECTURES, 1881. 
RHYS DAVIDS’ BUDDHISM. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


Ry RES on the ORIGIN and 
GROWTH of RELIGION, as ILLUSTRATED 
by SOME POINTS in the HISTORY of INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. By T. W. Ruys Davips, Esq. Being 
the Hibbert Lectures, 1881. 

WitiiaAms and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Super-royal 4to, with 6 Plates, 10s 6d. 

MEMOIR on the ECHINO.- 

DERMATA of the ARCTIC SEA to the 
WEST of GREENLAND. By P. Martin Duncan, 
M.B. (Lond.), F.R.S., F.G.S., F.L.S., &., and W. 
Percy SLADEN, F.G.S., F.L.S., &e. 

JOuN Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 
Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
pD*® WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Rosert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.C.8., &e., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: ©. Mitcuett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 








NEW BOOKS. 


Next week will be published. 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH 
MAN-OF-WAR. By C. F. Gorpon CummMrne, 
Author of ‘‘At Home in Fiji,” “From the 
Hebrides to the Himalayas,” &c. In 2 vols. post 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 253. 


This day is published. 


The WORKS of HORACE. Trarslated 
into English Verse. With a Life and Notes. By 
Sir THEopORE Martin, K.C.B. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
printed on papier vergé, price 21s. 


This day is published. 


PATRICK HAMILTON. A Tragedy 
of the Reformation in Scotland, 1528. By T. P. 
JouNsTON. Crown 8yvo, with Two Etchings by 
the Author, 5s. 


This day is published, New Edition, enlarged. 
The ORIGIN of EVIL, and other 


Sermons Preached in St. Peter’s, Oranley 
Gardens. By the Rev. A. W. Moments, M.A., 
D.Se., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s 
College, London. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8y0, 53. 


This day is published, New Edition. 


The SCOT ABROAD. By John Hill 
Burton, D.C.L., Author of “‘The History of 
Scotland,’ “‘ A History of the Reign of Queen 
Anne,” “ The Book-hunter,”’ &c. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 


This day is published. 
DICK NETHERBY. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Author of “Mr. Smith: a Part of 
his L‘fe,”’ ‘‘ Cousins,” “* Pauline,’’ “* Troublesome 
Daughters,” &e. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The PRIVATE SECRETARY. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 253 6d. 


** This very clever novel was evidently not written 
by a novice. In every chapter it bears the signs of 
practised skill and matured literary judgment. The 
style is clear and vigorous. Effective situations are 
ingeniously devised to bring out in bold relief the 
characters who play the leading parts. The plot 
has been constructed with great care, and the in- 
creasing interest is sustained to the end.’’—Saturday 
Review. 

“The novel overflows with incident, while it is 
brightly written from the first page to the last.’’— 
Times, 

‘“*A remarkable interesting and indeed masterly 
creation......_It is performed here with the ease of 
effortless strength, and it is only on reflection that 
we perceive how great a triumph of subtle and 
delicate art has really been achieved.’’—Spectator. 

“This anonymous author has written a clever and 
interesting book.’’—Vanity Fair. 

“Tt is a work which well deserves to take a 
prominent place in modern fiction literature. The 
tale strikes clear of conventionality, and the writer’s 
boldness of conception is justified by the skill dis- 
played in the development of what plot there is...... 
— and charming story.’’—Edinburgh Daily 

eview. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


BIBLE STUDIES 


IN LIFE AND TRUTH. 


By the Rev. ROBERT LORIMER, M.A., 
Free Church Mains and Strathmartine. 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 9 Castle Street. 


Just published, price 1s, post free. 
EVISED TEXTS and MARGINS 
of the NEW TESTAMENT affecting THEO- 
LOGICAL DOCTRINES. By Dr. G. Vance Smitu 
(one of the Revisers). 

POSITIVE ASPECTS of UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT and DOCTRINE. Ten Lectures by 
various Ministers. With Preface by Dr. Jamrs 
Martineav. Cheap Edition, in limpcloth, ls, post free. 

“‘An able and popular exposition of the bases of 
religion from the point of view of the free liberal 
Churches.’’—Modern Review. 

British AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


37 Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 
OOKS ata DISCOUNT of 3d to 9d 
in the Shilling, or 25 to 75 per cent.—GILBERT 
and FIELD have just issued their Catalogue of Books, 
from the Published Prices of which they allow the 
above liberal Discount. Catalogues gratis and postage 
free.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, 
and 18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
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Now Publishing, the only Library Edition worthy of the title, 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. 
In 30 Volumes, imperial 8vo, with 700 Engravings, comprising 
THE WHOLE OF THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
By CRUIKSHANK, CATTERMOLE, TENNIEL, DOYLE, D. MACLISE, R.A., F. 


WALKER, Sir EDWIN LANDSEER, MARCUS STONE, JOHN LEECH, CLARKSON 
STANFIELD, R.A., FRANK STONE, and others. 


THE EDITION DE LUXE 


OF THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS, 


Superbly Printed from the Edition last revised by the Author, on paper of the finest quality. 
Onsly 1,000 sets printed, each of which is numbered ; and as e2ch sheet is printed, the type is broken up. 
Upwards of 700 sets are already sold, 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Having purchased No. 1 for the Library at Windsor Castle. 


The whole remaining sets have just been purchased by HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row, 
and will be sold by them at a small advance on the cost price. 

“Tn no respect does this work fall below the hizhest expe:tations, and if anything can be predicted with 
confidence it is that the demand will soon exceed the supply. It is probably the finest example of a work of 
this class that has been produced in Englaud, ani no one who looks throug 1 these stately volumes will deem 
such praise too high.’’—'imes. 

“The edition b- ing confined to 1,000 copies, of whith two-thirls have already been taken, will render the 
work all the more valuable to thoze who are fortunate enough to possess a copy.’’—Graphic. 





Application for prices and particu’ars should be made to any Bookseller. 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 


CASTINGS, 


London : 





MACFARLANE’S 





PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
FIRST-CLASS AWARD 
AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1881. 





Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, Plans, and Estimates, on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE AND CO, GLASGOW, 
Contractors by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME, 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says :—‘‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
ixcellent Quality.” 





| 
KINAHAN’S | 

| 
LL 


WHISKY. ‘The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 











WHO 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 


NELSONS © 
GELATINE, 


BEEF-T E A. 


SOLD BY GROCERS, &c. 





SOUP §, 





SMITH, ELDER, AND GO0’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A ROYAL CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 
Just published, 4to, price Two Guineas. 
Handsomely bound, in poor + pues gilt edges, by Burn 
and Ov. 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


DESIGNED BY 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS 
BEATRICE. 


The Work is Printed in Colours on Hand-made Paper, 

and is Iltustrated by Fifteen Full-page Water-Colour 

Drawings reproduced in the highest style of Chromo- 
Lithography. 





WILL BE READY IN DECEMBER. 
Royal 8vo, bound in half-parchment, price 21s. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS: 
being Extracts from the Journals and Letters of 
Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 
to 1871. Edited by Horace N. Pra, with a 
Portrait etched by Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A. 

Tuais Volume contains Recollections, Conversations, 
and Anecdotes of—Carlyle and his Wife—Sterling— 

Mill— Edward Irving — Shelley — Calvert — Davies 

Gilbert—Joseph Wolff—Emerson—The Coleridges— 

Sir John Bowring—Sedgwick—Whewell—Bishop 

Stanley—Bunsen—Guizot—sir J. Ross—Professor 

Owen—Wordsworth—Sir H. de la Beche—Dickens— 

Landor— Lord Russe—Dr. Lloyd — Tennyson — 

Elizabeth Fry—Holman Hunt—Sir Fowell Buxton— 

George Richmond—Lord Lawrence, &c., &c. 

Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 

OUTLINES of NAVAL HYGIENE. 
By Joun D. Macponatp, M.D., F.R.S., In- 
spector-General R.N., Professor of Naval 
Hygiene, Army Medical School, Netley. 

Now ready, crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 

SIX MONTHS in the RANKS; or, 
the Gentleman Private. 

In the press. 

NOTES and JOTTINGS from 
ANIMAL LIFE. By the late Frank Buckianp. 


New Novels at all the Libraries. 


A GRAPE from a THORN. By James 


Payn, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 


IN thee SPRINGTIME. BylI. 


HENDERSON-BROWNE. 3 vols. post 8vo: 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. 

By Mrs. Jonn Hopper NEEDELL. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“Anadmirable study of life and character. The 

many incidents of the narrative are recorded with 

unflazging spirit, and the interest is ably maintained 
to the last page.’’—Atheneum, 

Now ready (One Shilling), No. 264. 
The CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 


DECEMBER. With Illustrations by George 
du Maurier and W. Small. 
ConTENTS. 
Love THE Dest. (With an Illustration.) Chaps. 


37. Bad 


No. 23. Carlyle’s Ethics. 
Part II. The Pea.ants— 


35. A Clue. 36. “ Unmerciful Disaster.” 
News. 

Hovks In A Library. 

Country LIFE IN ITALY. 
Amusements—Cvurtship. 

DANGERS FROM COMETS. 

POLITICAL SPIES. 

GREEK SONGS OF CALABRIA, 

La CHUTE DES FEUILLES. 
Millevoye.) 


(From the French of 


A GRAPE FROM A THORN. By James Payn. (With 
an Iliustration.) Chaps. 49. Cophetua. 59. De- 


parture. 51. Foracre Farm, 52. A Shadow in the 


Sunshine. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO.,, 
15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT 
ALL LIBRARIES. 


TWO MEN anda MAID. By Harriett 


Jay, Author of ‘‘ The Queen of Connaught,” &ec. 
3 vols. 
**Abounding in pathetic incidents and strongly 
dramatic situations.””-—North British Daily Mail. 


A RUINED LIFE. Translated from 


the French of De Rocfort by 8S. RussELu. 2 vols. 


TWO RIVAL LOVES. By Annie L. 


Waser, Author of “‘ Against Her Will.” 3 vols. 


[Next week. 
MY SISTER the ACTRESS. 


By 
FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
The DEAN’S WIFE. By Mrs. Eiloart. 


[Iramediately. 


A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Florence 


MARRYAT-’ 





At all Booksellers, crown. 8vo, 3s 6d each. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 
31 Southampton Street, Strand. 


VIVISECTION. 

\DROFESSOR FERRIERS 

ACQUITTAL.—See the Zoophilist, December 

Ist. Price 6d. The BRITISH MEDICAL MANI- 

FESTO ANSWERED. Price 1d.—Office, 15 Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Iun Fields. 
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BELL AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE 





Imperial 80, £1 5s. 
The TYNE and its TRIBUTARIES. 
By W. J. Parmer, Illustrated with upwards of 
150 Woodeuts. 





Cloth, extra, £1 Ls 6d. 
The THAMES, OXFORD to LONDON. 


Twenty Etchings by David Law, with Descriptive 
Letter-press. Large ;aper, 50 Copies only, on 
Whatman paper, imperial 4to, £5 5s. { Ready. 





Crown 8ro, 4s 6d. 


ENGLISH SONNETS by POETS of 
the PAST. Selected and_ Arranged by S. 
Wappinaton, Euitor of ‘f English Sonnets by 
Living Writers.” 


Second Series, 23 61. 

GREEK WIT: a Collection of Smart 
Sayings and Anecdotes. Translated from Greek 
Prose Writers. By F. A. Patry, M.A., Ed tor 
of ‘* Zschylus,”’ &e. { Ready. 





Second Edition, crown 8yo, 23 6:1. 


WHAT SHALL WE ACT? or a 
Hundred Plays from which to Choose. With 
Hints on Scene-Painting, &e. By M. E. James. 


Demy 8vo, 16s. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY ENGLISH 
GLOSSARY. Conta’ning 12,000 Words or Mean- 
ings occurring in English Literature rot found 
in any other Dictionary. With Illustrative 
Quotations. By T. Lewis ©. Davies, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Mary Extra, Southampton, Author 
of “ Bible English.” 





In large post 8vo, glt cloth, 10s 6. 


HENRY G. BOHN’S DICTIONARY 
of QUOTATIONS from the ENGLISH POETS, 
Arranged according to Subjects. A comprehen. 
sive volume of 736 pages, hitherto privately 

printed, and selling occasionally at euctions at 

from four to five guineas. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


ELEMENTARY RELIGIOUS 
TRUTHS, Gathered from the FIVE BOOKS of 
MOSES, forming a suitable Foundation for a 
solid Religions Education among the Rising 
Population, and more especially that of the Jews. 
In a Course of Lectures, compiled from the Notes 
of the Rev. R. Crecix, late Minister of St. John’s 
Chapel, Betford Row, London. Edited by the 
Rev W. Crcit, M.A., Rector of Longstanton, 
St. Michael, Cambridge. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co.) 


Crown 8yo, Is. 


HINTS for SHAKESPEARE-STUDY, 
Exemplified in an Analytical Study of ‘ Julins 
Cesar.” Especially intended for Cand ‘dates for 
Examination. By Mary GrarTon MoBERLY. 


Cambridge: Detauron, Bett, and Co) 


In Bohn’s Library binding or fancy cloth, 2 vols., 103. 


GILBART’S PRINCIPLES and 
PRACTICE of BANKING. New Edition. Fdited 
by A. S. Micure, Deputy Manager of the Royal 
Bank of Scotland. : 


In Bohn’s Library binding or fancy cleth. 


GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER’S 
TRAVELS. The only complete English edition. 
Trans'ated from the second cnlarged edition by E. 
BELL, M.A. 7 


Large post 8vo, 10s 61. 


The WHOLE ART of MARBLING, 


as Applied to Paper, Book-edges, aud other 
Fabrics. Containing a Full Description of the 
Nature and Property of the Materials used, the 
Method of Preparing them, and cf Executing 
every kind of Marbling in Use at the Present 
Time. With numerors Illustrations and Examptes. 
By C. W. Woo.noven. 





YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


DECADE of VERSE. 
_ 1 vol., cloth, 5s. 
Verse of no common quality.”—Spectator. 
By the same Author. 
DOROTHY BROWN: a Story of Every- 
day Life. 1 vol., cloth, 103 6d. 
- REMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 
Now ready, price 6d; by post, 63d. 


N ew ER to the COBDEN 

‘ ‘LUB, and ENGLAND’S POWER of RE- 

TALIATION. By Wri1iam J. Harris. , 
London: W. Ripaway, 169 Piceadilly. 


SELECT, VARIED, AND COMPREHENSIVE. 





The Collection of Books in Circulation and on Sale at 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Is now by Many Thousand Volumes the Largest in the World. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases of all the best Books of the Season, and an 
ample supply is provided of all Forthcoming Works of general interest as they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS 
PER ANNUM, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


and 20, 21, and 22 MUSEUM STREET (adjoining). 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





NEARLY READY, 





Tn crown Svyo. 


ALEXANDER RALEIGH; 


RECORDS OF HIS LIFE. 


EDITED BY MARY RALEIGH. 





Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





A DELIGHTFUL GIFT-BOOK for CHILDREN. 
Illustrated by J. PYM. 
HOLIDAY TIME AT FOREST HOUSE. 


A Tale about Children, for Children. 
With Woodcut Illustrations by J. PYM. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, and fancy end papers, 8yo, price 5s. 


*,* This book will shortly be ready; orders for it will now be taken by any Bookseller. 


London: MARCUS WARD and CO., 67 Chandos Street, Strand, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, royal 8vo, 456 pp., price 12s. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROM 1760-1860. 


By CHARLES D. YONGE, M.A., Professor of Modern History, Queen’s College, Belfast. 
A CONTINUATION of HALLAM’S “CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND.” 


MARCUS WARD and CO., 67 Chandos Street, London, W.C. 








Just published, demy 8vo, price 12s. 


EN GLAN D’S PO ® i OC YF: 


Its Traditions and Problems. 
By LEWIS SERGEANT. 


Edinburgh: MACNIVEN and WALLACE. 
London: SIMPKIN and CO.; HAMILTON and CO. 


ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Larce Prortrs are 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. 


Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 


READING MERCURY .—“ With most satisfactory results to their clients..——MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—* A considerable profit is shown in their operations," —-~CATHOLIC TIMES.—* The protits are 
practically indefinite". ——STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—* Recommends itself as being both sufe and 
lucrative”’——WORCESTER HERALD.—* No danger of the investor getting out of his depth 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—“ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ART AND LETTERS. 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Fine-Art and Fiction. 


Conducted by J. COMYNS CARR. 


The DECEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


ConTENTS. 
PORTRAIT of a FLORENTINE GIRU. oe 
Engraved by STEPHANE PANNEMAKER, after the Painting by FRANCESCO 
GRANACCI in the Museum at Berlin. 
1, MARIANO BERNARDO FORTUNY. 
With Engravings from ‘A Circassian Moor at Prayer,” “ Judgment 
Hall, Alhambra,” and ‘‘ A Corner in Fortuny’s Studio.” 


2. ARAB ARCHITECTURE in CAIRO. 
With Seven Illustrations. 


. The PRINCE of WALES’S INDIAN COLLECTION. 
With Four Illustrations. 


A MINISTER of FINE-ARTS for ENGLAND. 


The DANCING LESSON. 
By GEORGE pu Maurier, engraved by C. Swan. 


6. Story, “MY LADY’S STRATAGEM.” 
By ArtHur Grirritus, Author of ‘fA Wayward Woman,” “ Viscount 
Lacklands,”’ &c. 


ART NOTES. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


i) 


oad 


o> 


PRESS NOTICES. 

“‘Vies with the leading Art publications of London and Paris.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 

“Snmptuously printed on fine paper, in large folio form, and accompanied by 
llustrations of artistic value, the new periodical seems likely to win a permanent 
place in public favour.’’—Daily News. 

«The typography, paper, and general finish are all that could be desired.” — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘* Well written, beautifully printed, and illustrated with engravings of such 
merit that they are worthy of being framed.’’—Morning Post. 

“We wish the new magazine all success, and gladly welcome this praiseworthy 
effort to bring the highest forms of art within the reach of all classes.” —Saturday 
Review. 

“A very creditable production in every respect, well calculated to create a 
favourable impression.’”’—Globe. 

“‘Clear and elegant printing, many good and some first-rate illustrations, and 
rapers of various kinds, all of which are more or less thoughtful, and graceful, 
and readable. The story, ‘An Ill-considered Blow,’ is of phenomenal excellence.” 
—Atheneum. 

** A splendid shilling’s-worth.’’—Guardian, 

** An excellent shilling’s-worth.’’—Bazaar, 

“A wonderful shilling’s-worth.”— World. 


THE HANDSOMEST GIFT-B0OK OF THE SEASON. 
LIVING PAINTERS 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


Being a Series of Fifteen Etchings, with Descriptive 


Letterpress. 
CONTENTS. 

1, Yeoman of the Guard, by Millais. 9. Bearers of the Burden, by Boughton. 
2. Une Lecture chez Diderot, by|10. The Fisherman's Departure, by 

Meissonier. Butin. 
3. Leaving Home, by Holl. 11. Trawlers waiting for Darkness, by 
4. Le Matin, by Bernier. Hunter. 
5. Landing Sardines, by Macbeth. 12. Orphée, by Moreau. 
6. La Madeline, by Henner. 13. Spring, by Fisher. 
7. Sons of the Brave, by Morris. 14, La Premiére Arrivée, by Jacquet, 
8. Une Mauvaise Plaisanterie, by | 15. L’Accouchée, by Duez. 

Casanova. 





Richly bound in cloth, with bevelled edges, royal 4to, 25s, 


THE SCULPTOR OF THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 


ALFRED STEVENS, 
SCULPTOR : 
A Biographical Study. 
By 


WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


1 vol. imperial 4to, handsomely bound, 10s 6d, 


“The book in which the history of the life of Alfred Stevens is told aptly cele- 
brates his genius, for it is in itself a work of artistic beanty.”—Daily Telegraph. 


REMINGTON and CO,, 134 New Bond Street, W. 





MR. DU CHAILLU’S NEW WORK, 





Third Thousand, with Map and 235 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8v0, 36s. 


LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN: 


Summer and Winter Journeys through Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland, and Northern Finland. 


With Descriptions of the Inner Life of the People, their Manners and Customs, 


the Primitive Antiquities, &. 


By PAUL B. DU CHAILLU, 
Author of “ Explorations in Equatorial Africa,” &c. 


“Mr. Du Chaillu’s work is likely to become one of the most popular 
books of the season.” —Times, 


“Full of interest from beginning to end.’”’—FPall Vall Gazette. 


“One of the most interesting and valuable works of the season.’’ 
—Nonconformist. 


“No writer has made travel in desolate regions more attractive.” 


—Spectator. 


“A book full of information, and the pictures most life-like and 
attractive.”—Athenwum. 


“Must rank as among the most notable books of the year.”’— 
Whitehall Review. 


“Intensely interesting volumes. One of those works which one 
never tires of reading.’’—The Colonies. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street- 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for DECEMBER. 


ATHEISTS IN PARLIAMENT. By D.C. Lathbury. 

Kioto. By W. Gifford Palgrave. 

THRIFTLESS THRIFT. By HughS, Tremenheere, C.B. 

DisGust : a Dramatic Monologue. 

Has CONSERVATISM INCREASED SINCE THE Rrerorm Bitu? By A. Frisby 
THE BerGsturz aT E_m. By Dr. William Pole, F.R.8. 

ScrenTIFIC EVIDENCE OF ORGANIC EvotvutTion. By G. J. Romanes, F.R.S, 
A PaGe or DieLtomatic History. By Lady Blennerhasset. 

A CHAPTER IN THE EtuHIcs OF PAIN. By Edmund Gurney. 

HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 











In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 32s. 


THE LIFE 


OF 


COBDE N. 


MORLEY. 


RICHARD 


By JOHN 


NOTICE.—Fourth Thousand, now ready. 


In a handsome imperial-8vo volume, 36s, 


RAPHAEL: his Life, Works, and Times. 
From the French of Eucgtne Muntz. Edited by W. ArMstrona. Illustrated 
with 155 Wood Engravings and 41 Full-page Plates. 


In demy 8vo, 14s. 


LETTERS of CHARLES DICKENS. Edited 


by his SistER-1n-Law and his Etpest DavcutTer. Third and Completing 
Volume. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


—— LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. tie PRINCE of WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

OBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 


9s. 


TS of ITALIAN REFORMERS. 
yoorraie=) Joun STOUGHTON, D.D. With Fine 
Illustrations. Cloth boards, gilt edges. 


8s. 


INDIAN PICTURES, drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By the Rev. Wm. Urwick, M.A. Uni- 
form with “ English Pictures,” “‘ Swiss Pictures,” 
&e. Profusely illustrated, handsomely bound, gilt. 


7s 6d each. 
The GIRL'S OWN ANNUAL. The Second 


Volume of the GirL’s Own Paper. Containing 
824 pages of interesting and useful Reiding, and 
Illustrations. 7s 6d, handsome cloth ; 9s, gilt. 


The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. The Third 
Volume of the Boy's Own Paper. Containing 
824 pages of Amusement and Instruction. With 
13 Coloured and 500 Wood Engravings. 7s 6d, 
handsome cloth; 9:, with gilt edges. 


7s each. 
The LEISURE HOUR VOLUME for 1881. 


First Vol. of New Series, containing a great 
variety of Articles on subjects of popular interest. 
Tllustrated in the finest style of Wood Engraving, 
and printed on rolled paper, 7s, cloth ; 83 6d, gilt 
edges ; 103 6d, half-calf. 


The SUNDAY at HOME VOLUME for 1881. 
Containing 824 pages of interesting Sabbath 
Reading. With numerous coloured Illustrations 
and superior Woodcuts. It forms a most suitable 
book for Presentation. Prive 7s in cloth boards, 
8s 6d handsome gilt, or 10s 6d half-bound in calf, 


6s. 


WINTER PICTURES, by Poet and Artist. 

Profusely Illustrated in the finest style of Wood 

- Engraving, by EpwarpD WHyYMPER. Quarto, 
cloth boards, gilt edgos. 


5s each. 


COBWEBS and CABLES. By Heszra Stretton, 
Author of ‘‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘‘ A Thorny 
Path,” &c. With Engravings by GorDON Brown. 
Imperial 16m», cloth, gilt. 


LONDON: 








5s each (continued). 


PAST and PRESENT in the EAST. By the 
Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., Piebendary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. With Fine Engravings by 
Epwarp WuyMPeErR. Cloth, gilt edges. 

The TWO VOYAGES; or, Midnight and 
Daylight. By the late W. H. G. Kinaston, Illus- 
trated. Imp. 16mo, cloth boards, gilt edges. 

HARRISON WEIR’S PICTURES of WILD 
BIRDS and ANIMALS. With Twenty-four 


Coloured Engrayings and descriptive letterpress. 


4s each. 
COUSIN MABEL’S SKETCHES of CHAR- 
ACTER. By Miss E. J. WHatety. Cloth, gilt. 
LOST in EGYPT. A Story from Life. By 
Miss M. L. WHareEty. Illustrated, cloth, gilt. 


BIBLE STORIES and PICTURES. With 
Twenty-four large Coloured Plates and Forty Vig- 
nettes. With letterpress in Large Type. Inter- 
leaved with white paper for copying the pictures in 
pencil or crayon. Handsomely bound, cloth, gilt. 

3s each. 

THROUGH the LINN; or, Miss Temple’s 
Wards. By AGNES GIBERNE. With Engravings, 
cloth, gilt. 

THOUGHTS on PRAYER. Extracts from 
Modern Writers. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 

The TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
as Established by the Miracles of Christ. By Baboo 
Ram CuHanpra Bose. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 

2s 6d each. 


GREETINGS : Illustrated 
Profusely Illustrated 


FRIENDLY 


Readings for the People. 


with large Engravings by good Artists, and forms | 
a cheap and attractive volume fcr presentation | 


to Working People. Cloth boards. 
As HAPPY as a KING; a Plain Book for 


Occasional Reading. By the Rev. F. BourpDILLon, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, c'oth boards. 

OLIVE’S STORY; or, Life at Ravenscliffe. 
By Mrs.O.F. Watton. With Engravings. Cloth 
hoards, gilt edges, 
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| How SHALL I GO to GOD? 


NEW BOOKS. 


2s each. 
GREAT VOYAGERS; their Adventures and 


Discoveries. With Engravings. Crown 8yo, cloth 
boards, 


CLARICE EGERTON'S LIFE STORY; or, 
“What She Could.” By Annette LysTER. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


s 6d each. 


The CHILD'S COMPANION ANNUAL for 
1881. Superior Engravings and Oleograph Fron- 
tispiece. 1s 6d, in cover; 2s, cloth, with coloured 
design ; 2s 6d, cloth elegant. 


The COTTAGER and ARTISAN. Volume for 
1881. Profusely Illustrated. 1s 6d, in coloured 
cover ; 2s 6d, cloth boards, gilt edges. 


TALKS ABOUT CHRISTIAN LIVING. By 
the Rev. GEorGE Everarp, M.A. Cloth boards. 


TWO of ENGLAND'S WARS; or, Theodore and 
Coffee. A Narrative for the Yourg. With En- 
gravings. Cloth boards. 


The CHILDREN’S KING, and other Readings 
for the Little One. Ina very large type. With 
Engravings, Cloth, gilt. 


IT’S ALL REAL TRUE. The Story of a 
Child’s Difficulties. By Eatanton THorne. With 
Illustrations. Cloth boards. 


1s each. 
By Horatius 


With Frontispiece. Large-t)pe 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


Bonar, D.D. 

Series. No, 28. 

OLD BLIND NED; or, the Lord will Provide. 
By Mary E. Boppy. Large-type Series. No. 29. 
With Engravings. Cloth boards. 


The ELDEST of SEVEN. Monthly Volume 
forthe Young. No. 122, With Engravings. Cloth 
boards. 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 


Seventh Thousand, crown 8vo, with upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 6s; calf extra, marbled edges, 1ls, 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal Life, 


from the Amceta to the Insects. By ARABELLA B. Buckuey, Authoress of 
“The Fairy and of Science,’’ &c. 

*¢ Miss Buckley, in her ‘ Fairyland of Science,’ proved herself possessed of a rare 
faculty of presenting the hard facts of science in a form that could not but chain 
the attention of the young and the unscientific. In the work before us, for 
-which she found so happy a title, that faculty seems to us to be exercised in even 
a more masterly manner than in her ‘ Fairyland.’ Here she deals with the very 
first beginnings of animal life, specks of slime, the night-glow (Noctiluca) that 
gives phosphorescence to the sea, the tiny shell-bnilders of the chalk and globi- 
gerina 002ze, sponges, corals, star-fish, and so on, in regular gradation, up to insects. 
She has mastered all her facts, and to have done so it is evident on every page 
that she has gone to the first source:, and been content with no second-hand solu- 
tion; her teachers are invariably the men who are now, or have been, reco:n'sed 
as the masters in their several departments ..... We have never read a more 
graphic or impressive account of what is meant by the ‘struggle for existence’ 
than that contained in the introductory chapter, which is the key-note of the 
whole book. With its huudred illustrations, we know of no more charming and 
at the same time more instructive book of its kind.’’—Times. 


Tenth Thousand, crown 8vo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s ; 
calf extra, marbled edges, 11s. 


The FAIRYLAND cf SCIENCE. By Arabella B. Buckley, 
Authoress of ‘* Life and Her Children,’ &e. 
** So inter: sting that, having once opened it, we do rot know how to leave off 
reading.’’—Suturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 61; calf extra, marbled edges, 12s 6d. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH LITERATURE. By John Dennis, 


Editor of ‘‘ English Sonnets : a Selection from 1547,” &>. 

ContTENTS : —Pope—Defve—Prior—Steele—The Wartons—John Wesley— 
Sonthey—English Lyrical Poetry--Engli:h Rural Poetry—The English 
Sonnet. 

“an excellent book. It has the charm—quite captivating in these days—of 
being entirely veid of affectation, extravagance, or any ‘trick of singularity ;’ 
and it displays ‘ound judgment, both moral and esthetic, aud a through 
mastery of the subjects with which it deals.’’—Spectator. 





Second Edition, large post 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations and 21 Maps, 12s; 
calf extra, marbled cdges, 18s. 


GEOGRAPHY.— PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Kerrru Jounston, F.R.G.S., Ed tor 
of the Africa Volume in ‘‘ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel,” 
late Leader of the Royal Geographical Socicty’s East-Afr:can Expedition. 

“‘The work is copiously illustrated with maps; those relating to historical geo- 
graphy are zems, p'cturing, as they do, the gradual rolling back of the gray cloud 
of ignorance from B.C. 450 down to the latest Arctic expedition. Altogether, the 
work is a clear, simple, and accurate exposition of the main facts and princip'es 

* in the various departments of geozraphy, not only useful as a text-book for col- 
leges and the h'zher schools, or as a handy reference book, but to’ a large extent 
very interesting reading.’’—Times. 


Second Edition, crown 8v0, with 77 Illustra‘ions, cloth, 7s 6d; 
calf extr, marbled edges, 13s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE; and of 


the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to the Present Day. 
For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. By ARABELLA B. Buck ey, 
Authoress of ‘* Life and her Children,” ‘* The Fa‘ryland of Science,” &e. 
**Gu des to literature abound ; guides to science similar in purpose and char- 
acter to Miss Buckley’s ‘ History’ are unknown. The writer’s plan, therefore, is 
original, and her execution of the plan is altozether admirable...... She sees clearly 
what she describes, and the interest felt by the author is imparted to the reader. 
Diagrams and ilinstrations of the letterpress add to the value of the compend um.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Second Eiition, post 8vo, cloth, 4s 64. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 

Avapted for Home Education and for Schoolmistress+s and Pupil Teachers. 

By Ropert James Mann, M.D‘, late Superintendent of Education at Natal. 

“ Nothing is omitted—nur-ing, ventilation, heat, animal warmth, the elements 

of living structare, are all trevted of. Dr. Mann is very careful and con- 
scientious.’’—Graphic, 





Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. Edited by Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, 
M.A., Principal of White‘ands Training Co lege. 

*** Readings in Necessary Knowledge for Girls and Young Women’ is its second 
title; and it aims at giving instruction, first, on some facts of elementary 
chemistry, on water, on heat, on some leading facts connected with the functions 
of life, on feod, clothing, &e. All this is done in a very straightforward and 
sensible fashion ; and we do not hesitate to say, that if one-fifth part of the 
teaching given in these lessons were to be apprehended and applied, there would 
be such a saving of health, temper, money, and time, as it would be difficult to 
ealculate.”’—Pull Mall Gazette. 







Feap. folio, each 7s 6d. 


INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE BOOKS: a Series of Volumes 
Iilastrative cf Natural History and of the Vegetable World, with Descriptive 
Letterpre-s. 

No, I.—NATURAUL HISTORY of ANIMALS. By Apam Wuitr. With 
54 folio Coloured tlates. Tenth Edition. 

No. If.—LESSONS from the VEGETABLE WORLD. By the Anthor 
of “‘ The Heir of Redelyffe.”’ With 31 Double-page Plates. Fifth Edit on. 

No. IIL.—GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of ANIMALS. With 60 
folio Coloured Pla‘e:. Fourth Edition, 

No. IV.—PICTURES of ANIMAL and VEGETABLE LIFE in ALL 
LANDS. With 48 folio Coloured Plates. Second Evition. 

No. V.—PICTUKIAL LkSSONS on FORM, COMPARISON, and NUMBER, 
for Children under Seven Years of Age. With 36 oblong folio Coloured Illus- 
trations. Eighth Edition. 

“Thee volumes sre among the most instructive picture-books we ] ave seen, 
and we know of none better ca'culated to excite and gratify the appetite of the 
young for the knowledge of nature.”’—Times, 


Feap. folio, 7s 6d. 


The INSTRUCTIVE ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Intended for the Use of Young Pupils. Containing 17 Coloured Maps, each 
17 inches by 14. 
A capital elementary atlas, well got up, and with coloured maps. We strongly 
recommend it.’’— Queen. 
Third Edition, crown Svo, cloth, 4s. 


BOTANY for CHILDREN. With Numerous Plates and 
Descriptive Letterpress. By the Rev. GrorGe Hens.ow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., 
Author of ** Floral Dissect.ons,’”’ &e. 

A COLOURED EDITION, with the Piates Coloured by hand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edyes, 14s, 

* Sound, aud yet a'tractive. The full-paze plates, thirty in number, are charac- 
teristic, and represent a judicious selection of plants......We kaow of no book, 
more suitable for practical iustraction in elementary botiny than the little 
volume before us.’’—Spectator. 


Lonton: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





SEELEY AND CO’S LIST. 


In December, columbier 8vo, with about 50 Illustrations, 5 guineas: . 
: Copies, with Proofs of the Engravings, 10 ines. + Large-paper 


The GRAPHIC ARTS. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton 
Author of ‘* Etching and Etcher:,” &c. Nearly all the Illustrations are New 
and engraved expressly for this Work. The Large-paper Edition is limited to 
350 Copies (of which 100 are already ordered for America). The Edition at 
5 guineas is limited to 1,250 copies (of which 250 are a'ready ordered for 
Americ). The Publishers reserve the right to ra’se the price after a certain 
number of copies have been sold. ‘e 


Just published. 

The AVON. From Naseby to Tewkesbury. Twenty-one 
Etchings by Heywood Sumner. Imp. 4to, price £1 Ls 6d, cloth; large. 
paper copies, with Proofs of the Plate:, £5 53. 

A Second Edition of 
TheITCHEN VALLEY. From Tichborne to Southampton. 


wens Etchiugs by HErwoop SumNER. Imp. 4to, price £1 Lls 6a 
cloth. 





Price £1 11s 64. 

SCHOOLS of MODERN ART in GERMANY. By J. 
BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. With Fifteen Etchings aud numerous Woodcuts, 
Cloth, gilt edges, large-paper copies, with Plates on India paper, price £3 3s. 

21s; Large-paper Copies, with Proofs of the Plates, £3 3s. 

SKETCHES of LANCASHIRE. By Leo Grindon. With 

Twelve Etchings by Varions Artists. 


In Decexnber, cloth, 353; half-moroco, 42s. 


The PORTFOLIO. Volume for 1881. With Thirty-six 


Plates and numerous minor Illustrations, 


CAMBRIDGE. By J. W. Clark, M.A. With Twelve 


Etchings and numerous Vignettes by A. Brunet Debaines and H. Tons-aint. 


New Edition. 


LIFE of ALBERT DURER. By Mrs. Charles Heaton. 


W.th Portrait and Sixteen Illustrations. 8vo, 10s 6d, cloth. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MEMOIR of the Rev. HENRY VENN, B.D., late Hon. 


Sec. of the Church Mi:sionary Soc‘ety. By the Rev. W. Knigut, M.A With 
Portrait. 
A Third Edition of 
CLERICAL REMINISCENCES. 


(“Senex”). Crown 8yo, price 43 6d. 

* All the inc dents are striking, and are well-told. We part from the writer with 
feelings of gratitude. Books such as this clothe with flesh the bones of Church 
history and legislation, and help to preserve in life-like form the records of a half- 
century among the most eventful in the annals of the Engtish Church.” —Suaturday 
Review, 


By Canon Bateman 


Just published. 
The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR, from Herodotus. 


By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu, M.A. With Coloured Illustration. Price 5s, 
cloth; with gi t edges, 6s. 
STORIES from the CLASSICS. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcn. 
STORIES from HOMER. 53 and 63. 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 
STORIKS of the EAST, from HEropotus. 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 53 and 6s, 
A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE, from Luctan. 3s 61. 
The STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM, 33 60. 
Just published, price 5s. 


The WORLD'S FOUNDATIONS: Geology for Beginners. 


ty A. Giperne, Author of ‘Sun, Moon, and Stars.’ With Coloured 
1i!ustrations. 


53 and 63. 
53 and 6s. 


Sixth Thousand. 

SUN, MOON, and STARS: a Book on Astronomy for 

Beginners. By AGNES GIBERNE. With Preface by Professor PritcHArD, and 
Coloured Iilustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 

“ T have often been asked a question, which has as often puzzled me, ‘ Can you 
tell me of any little book on astronomy suited to beginners ? I think that just 
such a book is here presented to the reader.”’—Professor PrRiITcHARD’sS PREFACE. 

Just published, 
EVA’S MULBERRY TREE: a Story in Rhyme. With 
numerous Coloured Illustrations, Faney boards, price 3s 6d. 

“A very attractive little book, and certainly above the level of its fellows.”’— 
Spectator. 

ibis Just published. 
The STORY of ANDROCLUS and the LION. 


numerous Illustrations. Fancy boards, price 2s. 
With Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 


BENAVENUTA: a Tale. By Mrs. Marshall. 


JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. A LILY among THORNS. 
LADY ALICE. 5s. HEIGHTS and VALLEYS. _ 53. 
JOANNA’S INHERITANCE. 5s. | Mrs. MAINWARING’S JOURNAL. 


LIFE’S AFTERMATH. 5s. 53. 
: BROTHERS and SISTERS. 5:2. 


NOW-A-DAYS. 5s. 
The OLD GATEWAY. 53. HELEN’S DIARY. 5s. 
EDWARD'S WIFK. 5s 


MILLICENT LEGH. 5s, . 3 

VIOLET DOUGLAS. 53. CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE. 5s. 

With Frontispiece, cloth, 5:. 
SWEETBRIAR: a Tale. By Agnes Giberne. 
Just published, cloth, 53. 

UNDER the SHIELD: a Tale. By M. E. Winchester, 

Author of “A Nest of Sparrows.” 

A Second Edition of 

The NEST of SPARROWS. By M. E. Winchester. Crown 

8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

‘The tone of the book is thoroughly good, but not goody; the children are 

like real children...... Some of the incidents are singularly touching.” —Suturday 
Review. 


With 


5s. 5s. 


Just published. cloth, 2s 64. 
CHIRPS for the CHICKS. By M. E. Winchester, Author 


of ‘A Nest of Sgarrows.’’? With 31 Illustrations by Wallis Mickay. 


STORIES from the BEST BOOK. By Mary Seeley. 
Part I.-The WORLD before the FLOOD, Part Il. —The PATRIARCH. 
Each Part contains 16 new L[llustrations. Cloth, Ls. 


SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO’S NEW LIST. 


arze post 8vo, with 500 Illustrations, cloth, 7. 


The LITTLE CYCLOP-EDIA of COMMON 


THINGS. Evited by the Rev. Sir GzoreEe W. Cox. M.A., Bart. 

“ This useful volume contains the rudiments of such know le? ge respect ng the 
natural sciences, arts, an! manufact: ares as young people are likely to require, 
the information being couched in the plainest language, and in many places 
supplemented by cuts. ”*_ Graphic. 

2 vols. demy 810, cloth, price 18s. 


EVENINGS with a KEVIEWER;; or, Bacon 


and Macaulay. By James Spepping. With a Prefatory Notice by G. 8S. 
VENABLES, Q.C. 
New an1 Cheaper peat crown 8vo, c‘oth, price 6s. 


PORTUGAL, OLD and NEW. By Oswatp 


CrawrurD. With Illustrations and Maps. 

“Tt is quite possible that there may be ‘other Enzlish resid nt; who know 
Por rtagal and the Portngaese as well as Mr. Crawfurd; but it is certa‘n that no 
Englishman has wr. itten more interesting books on the country.” —Saturday 

ww. 
<r an this a more agrecable account of Portugal and the Portuzueze could 
scarcely have been written, and it will surprise us if the book does not live as 
one of the best de: scriptions we posse:s of a fore’gn nation.’’—S!. James's Gazette. 


8 vols. crown 8vo, printed on hand-mrde paper, price 21 


The LITURGICAL POETRY of AD: AM of 


With Transtat ons into E iglis’ 
by Diezy 8. 


ST. VICTOR. From the Text of Gautier. 
in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
Wranouam, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 
EDGAR ALLAN POE'S POEMS. With an 
Essay on his Pottry by ANDREW Lina, 


and a Front’sp‘ece by Lintey 
Sampourne. Choicely printed on hand- made paper, and bound in limp 
pirchment, antiqre, price 63; vellum, 7s 6d. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


UNDER the ASPENS. Ly rical and Dramatic. 


By Mrs. Prxirrer, Author of “ Carealts —* and other Poems,’’ &c. 
arg? post 8yvo, cloth, 12 


SH AKSPEARE and CLASSICAL 


ANTIQUITY; Greek and Latin Antiquity a3 presented in Shakspeare’s 
Piays. By Pav. Staprer. ‘Translated by Emiry J. Carry. 

“M_ Stapfer has supplied English realers with a very thoughtful book of 
Shakespeare critici:m, free, nos on'y from the defects already noticed in some 
o‘her b.oks of its class, bat still mre from the affectation and ‘ precoc:ousness ’ 
ofs yle which hive mate not 1 few such books of native origin disgusting to 
read of late among ourse!ves. His translater has doue him exceedingly good 

service. Hee Review. 





ith Portrait, larze crown 8vo0, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


CH ARLES LO WDER : a Biography. 
tie Author of ‘St. Teresa.’ 
Ne v and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6. 
JOHN 


WICLIF and his ENGLISH PRE- 


CURSORS. By Professor Lecuter, D.D. Translated from the German, 
with Additional Notes, by Peter Lorimer, D.D., Author of ‘ John Knox 
and the Church of England,’’ &c. 

“There cin be no d>ubt whatever that they (the poges of this work) present 
by far the best an? most comprehensive aczount of one of the most important 
and interesting personages ot Enzlish history in pre-Reformation times. We 
must not forget to add also that Professor Lorimer has himself enriched the 
work in almost every part by a number of ‘ Additional Notes.’ ’’—Guardian. 

New and Cheaper Edition, smill crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6.1. 
‘ 7 r ‘ ‘ e a fe — 
WELL-SPEN . LIVES. A Series of Modern 

Biozraphies. By HErpEerT Epmonps. 

* A sexes of short and simply-written lives of men who hav? been ‘illustrious 
amples of patient and successful toil in various pro-inces of life.’ ’—Siturday 
Revie We 


By 






all crown 8vo, w:th 74 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


The TELE PHONE, the MICROPHONE, 


the PHONOGRAPH. By Count Du Moncet. 
~ We » commend this volume, as containing a fuil and clow histor‘cal account of 
the remarkable inventions to wh'ch its pages are devoted,”’—Syectutor, 


nall crown Svo, cloth, 3s 6d 
DISCONTENT and DANGER in INDIA. By 
A. K. Connruu. 


‘The volume deze ‘ves the atteatioa of all who take an intellizent interest in 
Indian questions.” ee m. 


and 


0, c’oth, price ¢ 


The AUTHENTIC GOSPEL. 


of Sermons by the late sien +£ Dawson, M.A. 
rown 8vo, cloth, pri’e 33 


STRAY T HOUGHTS from the ‘NOTE- BOOKS 


of tie late ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. Edite1 by his Wrnow. 
“*S ray Thoughts’ will find a reaty welcome among a large clasrs of revers 
....Mes bi tie buraing questions of theolog ry are touched upon in it, and handled 
in ¢ the free and revo ent spirit that character'sel the wel'-n gh extinct school of 
‘Broal¢ ‘he veh’? English divines,”’—Academy. 


New and Popular Edition. 
PSALMS and LITANIES, COUNSELS and 


“A New Volume 


gigs Gronce St. Carn. 








COLLECTS, for DEVOUT PERSONS. By the late RowLann WiLLiAMs, 
D.D. E lited by his Wipow. Crown 870, cloth, price 3s 61. 
iene anthor hip of this volame gives it a specialiaterest. Itaffor’s abim lant 






of the strong devoti nal feelin s whic’ p : sse-sod the writer, evidence 
rel by those wh» kuew the maa...... ‘The prayers are fervent ar d boantifal 
in n>c mmon degre :,””—Specta or 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d 


The NEW TRUTH and the OLD FAITH: 


Are they Incompatible? By A Screntrric LayMAN. 

* We cin hewtily recommend the wors. It shirks none of tho difficult‘es of 
ree. uestion, and puts ia the strongest light the arguments by which a believer 
in Revealed Roligi ” my meet the scien‘ific material s$ on his own ; ground, and 
Com intact, from the conflict.” —S'aadard. 

* He d'scassesthe subject with thorough candoar and mazh abili 
Way that ssould be helpfi il to students wuo can neither shut their in 
Wirt science is saying © them, nor banish from their hearts the bel 
they were reared.’ eel. 
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HISTORICAL & GENERAL LITERATURE 


The EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES JAMES 


FOX. By Grorce Orro Trevetyan, M.P. Cabinet Edition, being the 
Fourth, crown 8vo, 63. 


LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 


By his Nephew, GrorGs Orro TREVELYAN, M.P, Popular Editi 
Fourth, complete i in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, : sienna a 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III. 
May, K.C. B, D.C.L. Sixth Edition. 


of 


By Sir Tuomas Erskine 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 183. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish pont By J. A. Froune, M.A. 
by t zB Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. Popular Kiition, 12 vols. crown 
vo, £2 2s, 


SHORT STUDIES on 


By J. A. Froupr, M.A. 


CAESAR: a Sketch. By J. A Froups, M.A. 


With Portrait and Map. 8vo, 163. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. A. Frovpe, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas BUucgLe. 
Cabinet Ed.tim. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales 


to Comte. By Grorae Henry Lewes. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


By F. Max Mutter, K.M. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By Joun Stuart MILL. 2 vols. 8vo, 303; or 1 vol. crown 8yo, 5s, 


SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 


Inductive. By Jonny Stuart Miux. 2 vols, 8vo, 253. 


ROGET’S THESAURUS 


WORDS and PHRASES. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


CATESS DICTIONARY “of GENERAL 


BIOGRAPHY. Revise! throughout, with nearly Four Hundred Additional 
Memvirs and Notices. 8vo, 28s. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S GENERAL  DIC- 


TIONARY of GEJGRAPHY, a Complete Gazetteer of the World. Medium 
8vo, 428. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the SAINTS 


and MARTYRS. With 19 Etchings and 187 Wvodcut:. 2 vols., 31s 6d. 


Mrs. .JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 


MONASTIC ORDERS. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodeuts. 1 vol., 21s. 


Mrs JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 


MADONNA. With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol., 21s. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S HISTORY of the SAVIOUR, 


his Type: and Pree ursors, Completed by Lady Eastiake. With 13 Etchings 
and 231 Woodcut:. 2 vols., 428. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 
EPISTLES of St. PAUL, copiously illustrated with Steel Plates, Landseapes, 
Cvuins, Maps, &e 

LIBRARY EDITI °N, 2 vols. 4to, 42:. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21s. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A VOYAGE in the ‘SUNBEAM; our Home 


con the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Lady Brassey. Cabinet Edition, with 
Map and 65 Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SCHOOL EDITION, with 37 Illustrations, feap. Svo, 2s 
POPULAR EDITION, with 60 Illustrations, 4to, 6d. 


WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS ; 


A Description of the Habitations of Animals, classed according to thei 7 


GREAT SUBJECTS, 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 183. 


A 


of ENGLISH 


Revised and Enlarged by the Author’s Son. 


Principle of Const: uction. With 140 Vignettes. 8vo, l4s. 
London: LONGMANS and.CO. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 








BARON NURDENSKIOLD’S POLAR VOYAGE. 

Immediately, in 2 vols. medium 8vo. £ 
With 5 Portra‘ts engraved on steel by G. J. Stodart and nearly 400 Woodcut 
‘ : Illustrations, Maps, &c. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘VEGA’ 
ROUND ASIA AND EUROPE. 


With a Historical Review of Previous Voyages along the North Coast of the 
By B seenenaitign th der of the Expediti 
Jaron A E. Von NorpeEnskIvLp, Commander of the Expedition. 2 
Translated by ALExaNnDER LEsui£, Author of Nordenskivld’s “ Arctic Voyages, 
*~ _*,* This work is the most complete and authoritative record of one of tue 
©“ Sost Pémnarkable of Polar voyages. The ‘Vega,’ as will be remembered, 
was the only ship that ever made the North-East Passage, and whether or 
not this Seale will ever become available for purposes of commerce, the narra- 
tive of this voyage must remain of lasting interest and value. The fact that 
Baron Nordenskidld, besides being a traveller of tried experience, is also an 
mplished man of science, lends an additional value to the record of his 
discoveries by land and sea. In short, this is in all respects one of the most 
important books of travel that has appeared for a long time. 
Mr. HENRY J\MES’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


The PORTRAIT of a LADY. By Heyry 


James, Jun., Author of ‘‘ The American,” The Europeans,” &. ae 
* Jn ‘ The Portrait of a Lady ’ the handling combines lightness and precision 
of touch in away which is all but unique in contemporary English fiction.’ 


—Academy. 
, A NEW NOVEL. 


SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. By Byérystserve 


Bsérnsow. Given in English by Jutte Surrer. Crown 8vo, 63. . 

‘* Mr. Bjérnson is perhaps the most widely known of the present generation 
of Norse writers...... He writes throughout in a manly tone. He never 
strikes a false note in his; sentiment...... His heroine is pure and proud and 
délitate...... The minor characters are firmly drawn, and leave a distinct 
impression of individuality.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


Professor HUXLEY’S NEW VOLUME. 
SCIENCE and CULTURE, and other 


ESSAYS. By Professor Huxtry, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. (Immediately. 
Mr. JOHN RICHARD GREEN’S NEW BOOK. 


The MAKING of ENGLAND. By Jonny 


RIcHARD GREEN, M.A.,LL.D. With Maps, 8vo. (Immediately. 


SUBJECT and NEIGHBOUR LANDS of 


VENICE. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L, LL.D. B-ing a Companion Volume 
to “ Historical and Architectural Sketches.”” W.th illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 10s 6d. 


PYGMALION: a Poem. 


Wootner, R.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The ENGLISH CITIZEN. A Series of Short 


Books on his Rights and Responsibilities. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d each. 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By H. D. Tratt, D.C.L., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
The ELECTORATE and the LEGISLATURE. By 
Spencer WALPOLE, Author of ‘‘ The History of Ergland from 1815.” 
*,* A Prospectus of this Serics will be sent on application. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


Sir THOMAS BROWNE’S’' RELIGIO 


MEDICI; Letter to a Friend, &c., and Christian Morals. Edited by W. A. 
GREENHILL, M.D., Oxon. 18mo, 4a 6d. 


SERMONS OUT of CHURCH. 
Author of “ John Hal'fax, Gentleman.’”’ New Edition. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. 


Edited by 
Joun Mortey. New Volume. 

DE QUINCEY. By Professor Massoy. Cr. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

THROUGH the RANKS to a COMMISSION. 


New and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
*¢ A well-written book......Such a peep behind the curtain has seldom been 
offered to the public.” —Athenzum. 


JOHN INGLESANT: a Romance. 
2 vols. globe 8vo, 12s. 


SHorTHOUSE. New and Cheaper Edition. 
“It is one of the most remarkable books, not only of the season, but of a 
good many seasons.’’—Pall Mull Gazette, 


PHYSICS of the EARTH’S CRUST. By 


Rev. O. FisHer, Rector of Harlton, &c. 8vo. (Immediately. 
By Professor HENRY TANNER, M.R.A.C., &c. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in the SCIENCE 


of AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE. Fcap. 8vo, 33 6d. 
A FIRST LESSON-BOOK on AGRICULTURE for SCHOOLS. 


AGRICULTURE, the ALPHABET of the 


PRINCIPLES of. Extra feap. 8vo, 6d. 

‘There can be no doubt that, to the young child who reads it, the land 
on which he walks and the food on which he lives will become things of con- 
tinuous curiosity.”’—Schoolmaster. 


A SECOND LESSON-BOOK on AGRICULTURE for SCHOOLS. 


FURTHER STEPS in the PRINCIPLES of 


AGRICULTURE. Extra ‘cap. 8vo, 1s. 





By Tuomas 


By the 


Crown 8vo, 63. 





NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Author of “Carrots,” &. With Twel : 
Pictures by Walter Crane. welve Full-page 


The ADVENTURES of HERR BABY. 


Mrs. MoLtEswortu, Author of ‘‘ The Cuckoo Clock,’”’ “ Grandmother D 
‘The Tapestry Room,” “ A Christmas Child,” “ Tell me a ‘ i 
Illustrations by Walter Crane. Globe 4to, 63. weeds Se. With 


By Mrs. T. H. WARD. With Illustrations by Mrs, Alma Tadema. 


MILLY and OLLY; or, a Holiday among 


the Mountains, By Mrs. T. H. Warp. With Illustrations’ by Mrs. Alnc 
Tadema. G!obe 8vo, 43 64. a Bey. Ale 


By the AU’ of ‘ - at 
CHILDREN’S POETRY. By the Author of 


“John Hilifax, Gentleman.” Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


LITTLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE. 


By Cuarzotre M. Yonae, Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” With . 
trations. New Edition, globe 8vo, 4s 6d. sg | 


MACMILLAN’S 2s 6d JUVENILE SERIES. 


OUR YEAR: a Child’s Book in Prose and 


Verse. By the Author of “ Jobn Halifax, Gentleman.” 


LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY. By the 


Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentlemin.” 





By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


THIRTY YEARS, being PoemsOld and New. 


By the Anthor of “John Halifax, Gentleman.”” A New Edition. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. Edited by G. EUGENE 
7 a T 


CORNEILLE.—LE CID. Edited by G. E. 


Fasnacut. 18mo, ls. 


MOLIERE.—LES FEMMES SAVANTES. 


Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. 18mo. (Immediately. 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By Prof. 


Srtvanvs P. THompson, B.A., D.Sc., &. With Illustrations, foap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The ORGANIC METHOD of STUDYING 


LANGUAGES. By G. Eugene Fasnacut, Author of ‘‘Macmillan’s Pro- 
gressive French Oourze,” Editor of ‘Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics,’ 
&e. Crown 8yo, 4s 6d.—I.,, FRENCH. 





By HENRY CALDERWOOD, LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 


The RELATIONS of SCIENCE 


and 
RELIGION : being the Morse Lecture for 1880. Crown 8yo, 53. 

‘Marked both by ahility and moderation...... His argument breathes 
throughout the true spirit in which science and religion should approach each 
other.’”’—Saturday Review. 

“Forms a timely and useful contribution...... It is marked by a carefal 
—— of facts and dispassionate and clear reasoning.””—Church Quarterly 

eview. : 

**At once a bold and fair contention for the reasonableness of relig’ous 
faith, and for its reconciliation with modern science.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


The RELATIONS of MIND and BRAIN. 


8yo, 12s. 
** Dr. Calderwood’s is an able and excellent book.’’—Spectator. 
* The subject is treated in a m inner worthy of its importance.””—Brain. 
‘ “We freely admit that he has made goud h's main point.’”’—Journal of 
crence, 
_ ‘‘Altozether, his work is probably the best combination to be had at present 
in England of exposition and criticism on the subject of physiological psy- 


chology.’’—Academy. 
its Ends and Means A 


ON TEACHING : 
Third Edition. With Additional Chapter 


Book for Teachers and Parents, 
on *‘ Home Training.” 23 61. 

**Eminently sensible and snggestive.’’—Scotsinan. 

** Here is a book which contaius merits of the highest (and also of the rarest) 
order...... If the fashion of étrennes were naturalised in this country, we should 
hasten to send a copy «-f this new book to every teacher of our acquaintance.” 
—Monthly Journal of Education, 

‘Tho object is to a‘d young teachers in their work, but it is hardly a whit 
less useful to ptrents.”’—Record. 


The PARABLES of OUR LORD, Interpreted 


in View of their Relations to Each Other. Second Eiition. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 
© A book whi:h must survive many others on ths sane subject ..’—The 
London Quarterly Review, 
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